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Gdurational. 


yryv ERSITY COLLEGE, 


— OF RES(DENCE. 

‘antage Hall (M St. Andrew's Hall (Women). 
Bt Patrick's Hall (3 en). Wessex Hall (Women). 

St. George's Hentel (Semen), 
on College provides courses in Letters, Science, 
, Horticulture, Fine Art, Handicrafts, Music, 
eatic and other Technical Subjects. Students ane sree: 

d for College and other Diplomas 


READING. 


riculture, 


= 
for London Oni University Degrees an 
an 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN am bere elo. AGRICULTURE, FINE 

An Pepa for one 8T. ANDREW'S HALL SCHOLAR 
SHIP (of sore a pen to women)and one MINOR OPEN 
SCHOLAKS B renting 9 reuntesion of the tuition fee of £20 pe 
annum for Arts or £24 per —— ie ence or Agriculture) will 
be held at the Colle on JON 1917. Candidates m 


THE ATHENZUM 


Type-Writing, Xe. 


QIKES & SIKES, Type- writing Offices, 
Pe Rerrerte ore ts ioe: Be cond 
pn TF , : ; Lessons. = Satabl a 1893. 








AR-TIME ECONOMY.—For best work at 
FERRIBT 19 S Ferro Rood, Porton Kea, : jon oh ae et Si nena 





UTHORS’ MSS. of every kind accuratel 
a intelligently TYPE-WRITTEN. Indexing. Researc 
Catal Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Great 
Elms E promias. Kent. 





or obtain exemption from the I Bed, Motrioulstton 

m before SEPTEMBER, 1917, and must be pared to read 4 

Ewe Katya Arta, Science, or Agriculture. Entries must be sent 

4 

OPEN 8CHOLARSHIP in FINE ART, of £30 per annum, and 

the OHARLOTTE BEET SCHOLARSHIP in FINE ART, of £19 per 

annum, will be offered for gemgetiien in JUNK, 1917. Entries must 
be sent in by JUNE 20, 1917. 

An EXAMINATION for one or more SCHOLARSHIPS in 
MUSIC, each of about £26 per annum, will be held at the College on 
PL 12, 1917. Candidates must offer pneine. Pianoforte, Violin, 

bi 5 Mex 7 7% or ae as a principal subject. Entries must be 
sent in by 

The ieseanentioned Scholarshi pare tenable at the College for not 
more than three years, from (1CTO , 1917, and (with the exception 
ot the St. Andrew's Hall wcholarchip) ‘are o~- to men | and women. 
Further particulars of the of the 
_ may be obtained from the Reotene, Wotbersity College, 

coding. FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 








R°*A4t HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

BNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. — ELEVEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from 50/. to 601 , and several Bursaries of not more 
than 301, tenable for Three Years at the College, will be awarded on 
the results of an Examination to be held Pg JUNE 26 to JUNE 30, 
1917. Names must be entered before MAY 26, 1917. 

The College prepares, Veuse Students for | + 
sive fee, 1 1008, a year. TER TERM BEGAN on APR L 14, 

For forms of entry aa aoa particulars apply to THE + 

TPARY, Rosal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


AND 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. K.T. 
President 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the aon nae of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Te porary Assistance to principals ‘and 
assistants engaged as vendens < of Ne pers. 

MEMBE IP.—Eve 7 Man or Woman eons, the United 
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Entered at the New York Post Office ag 
Second Class matter. 








Obituary. 


ILCHRIST.—At Cartledge Hall, Holmesfield, 
a lag wight 4, Robert Murray Gilchrist, aged 50, Novelist, Poet 








Catalogues. 
OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT nj 


CLD. Best cash prices. CATALOGUES sen 
R. ATEINSON, 97 Bunderiend Road, Fevest Be Beet Ott tree. 











Sales by Auction. 


THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1917. 
THE BROOKE COLLECTION, 
Museum of Antiquities, Marlborough, Wilts, 


M®- MARK JEANS is instructed by Mr. J. W. 

BROOKE—who has sold to the Wilts Archzological A 
tion and the Berks Field Club for Exhibition several cases of County 
interest—to disperse by PUBLIC AUCTION in numerous Lots, the 
a <5 of the remainder on the above date, commencing at 1j 
o'cloc’ 

These paca large number of Stone Implements, 2,000 Coins of 
Roman and other periods—British, Celtic, and Koman ‘Anti uities< 
Medieval Relics— Mh ay — Armour Gold, Silver, and Bronze 
Roman Ornaments— Roma: and Ktruscan Pottery—numerou 
Volumes of Vld and Standard t iilastrated Books and Maps—the Show 


ba 

May be viewed on Tuesday avd Wednesday reine to Sale, 
15 and 16, and Catalogues, price 3d., obtained’of Mr. MARK JBAN 
Auctioneer, Estate Agent, and Valuer, Marlborough. 








Kingdom, whether Publ . hy Retai or 
Employed, is [age to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, pon payment of Five Shillings ——_ or Three 
Guineas for lite, provi that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
who thus contribute sesare pricrity 








CHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBORY CIRCUS, E.C.2. 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 

e SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30. {Instruction is given 
in the}prine pal Languages of the a. and of Africa, and in 


ci 
Oriental and ‘African Keligions and Cus' 
For particulars apply to E. DENISON tRO8S, Director. 








Sitvations Warant. 
ATLEY GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 


The Goompeme of the above-named School intend to proceed to the 
speeieemen® of a HEAD MISTRESS, to commence on SEPTEM- 





of ‘consideration in event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
PEN NS.—The Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
me... roo and the Women 201. per annum each 
The * mm Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advan the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
tS ors 
io” Eeanele dp al provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and 0; 
whine. 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, Sas on Rees 6. 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneu He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole "Period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 
e “* Ho ae Marshall Pension oie is the gift of the late Mr. 





Horace Broo e és of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The ‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 252. per annum for 

One Man, in ~\ and grateful memory of Mr.Herbert Lloyd, 


who died May 12, 1899. 
The principal features of the Rules governing election to ail 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of 
for not less than ten years preceding application ; 





BER 20, 1917. Candidates must hold a 
Diploma, from a University in the United peed “Previous 
Secondary School experience is essential. Commencing salary 250i. 


per annum. 
d by more than three recent testi- 
movials, should be made a lever , ¥. SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1917, 
/ aform of ee ry which may be obtained from the under- 
signed on receipt of a mped addressed envelope. Canvassing, 
directly or indirectly, will C S aT 
Gg. R. DA Y, M.A. (Oxon 
Director of Education ryt Secretary to the Bovesnem. 
Edueation Offices, Batley, April 2%, 


ANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 











The Council of the University is about to appointa LECTURER, 
Man or Woman, with apres qualifications in Art, but able to take 
pome rt in the poneees boy of — Department, the duties to begin 

SEPT RM 1 ver annum poraee particulars 
= be obtained = RF... to THE REGISTRAR 
arch, 1917, 





ATHEMATICS MISTRESS WANTED 
aa 1, to teach Mathematic« to Oxford Senior Standard. 
Salary 75J.. with board, residence and laundry. Annual increment 
of 10h to ~—Apply HEADMASTER, Dronfield Grammar School, 
near 








Miscellaneous. 
R SALE, Caxton’s Golden Legend, fr 
the Kelmscott Press. Woodcuts by Sir } urne-J ones 


See borders by W. Morris. 3 vols, large 4to 

ll ich, 1876-87 inclusive, bound green calf, oth } original 
Dibdin’s Northern Tour. 2 vols. 1888. 

Dibdin’s Bibliomenia. 1342. 

God's Revenge «against Murder and Adultery. 1698. 

Ruskin's Poems, illustrated by eg 2vols. 1891. 

Ruskin's Modern Painters. 5 vols. 

paaaets, Suing and Mesnctint 18 1992, illustrated by Author, 


and other 
Apply D.. 
TUE | SYMBOLIST PRESS begs to announce 
forthcoming issue of & new quarterly, * ‘THE VINE,’ 
devoted to all that is d in Pages Volume 
One will he issued to Subscribers at 2s. 6d. ree; and a 
list of patrons taking four or more issues will per ony post fi up with the 
first number. The subscription list is now open. The Editor will be 
iT AY pomatve contributions of an imaginative character in Verse, 


r Lin 

THE ‘SYMBoLrST PRESS. KUDOS Lethal py WORKS, 
14 SCOTLAND rameee. BIKMIN 

Editorial Communieations DUCK WonTH Woop, 





Abbotsleich. Maidenhead 

















JAMES 
64 BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHA 


the 
= not less than ane Loon of age; (3) engaged in the sale of News- 
rs for at least te 
vrehiet is given in caser of distress, not only 


PRELIER. pt 
to Saarie of the Insti ey but to Newsvendors or their servants 
— Lae er | the Institu- 
e' x 


who ma: 
with the merits and 1 ~~ *' each casi 








tion; ond, su bject to i 
WILKIE JONES. Secretary. 





Notice. 


In view of the necessity 
for economizing paper, we 
shall be glad if our readers 
will either become direct 
subscribers or place a 
regular order with a news- 
agent. 

Subscription rate, 14s. per 
annum, post free. 








‘To CURE—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT-—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 





A Judicious Rule. 
desire to eat more. 
agreeable to the palate.” 
and we recommend their use. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired 
a little 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy for 
constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 

—‘* 1st. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table witha 

2nd. Do not touch anything that does not agree with your stomach, be it most 

These rules have been adopted in principle by all dietitians of eminence, 


“ALITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better than Much and Running 
Over at the Wrong.”’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ CAN NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. 


—** blue” 








Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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6d. net; by post 7d. 


AFTER THE WAR 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Author of “ Letters from John Chinaman,” “ Justice and 
Liberty,” “A Modern Symposium,” etc. 


This pamphlet has had a very large circulation, 

has elicited columns of praise and blame in the 

Press, and has been the text of innumerable 
sermons, favourable and otherwise. 


SOME PRESS REMARKS : 


The Times—‘‘ It supports and adumbrates the 
policy of a League of Peace, based on Treaty, and 
sanctioned by force and economic pressure.” 


The Friend—“ In our view it is, without exception, 
the most helpful statement yet issued on the subject 
of a constructive peace policy....” 


Birmingham Gazette —‘‘ Few men are better qualified 
to deal luminously with the problem of the creation 
of a wise and liberal spirit than Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
the distinguished philosophic thinker and writer.” 


Sheffield Independent—‘ The most interesting and 
least controversial part of the pamphlet is the discussion 
of the problem which awaits peace-loving people after 
the War has passed into history.” 


“ 7E.” in Irish Homestead—“ Mr. Dickinson’s views 
are intelligible, noble, and in accord with the practices 
and ideals growing up in many European democracies 
as a result of their union in Co-operative Societies. 
These ideals will finally conquer.” 


The Economist—“‘ All serious attempts to show the 
way to a lasting peace are welcome, and Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson’s new pamphlet is all the more so, because 
he does not pursue his ideals regardless of facts.” 


Cambridge Review—“ It is much to be hoped that 
Mr. Dick'nson’s pamphlet will find many readers and 
make many converts; and that its appeal to people 
to think soberly and sanely concerning the future will 
not be drowned in the waves of prejudice and passion. 
....If the young men respond, it is by no means 
inconceivable that, having saved England by their 
energy, they will save Europe by their wisdom.” 





AFTER THE WAR. G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
Post free, 7d. 





London: 


A. C. FIFIELD, I3 Clifford's Inn, E.C.4. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 











PAPERS 
FROM PICARDY 


By two Army Chaplains— 
The Rev. T. W. PYM, 
Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
The Rev. GEOFFREY GORDON, 


Formerly of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 4/6 net 


“Of real importance to any thoughtful man or 
woman who may be thinking, as surely we all are 
thinking at present, of that period of restatement 
and reconstruction which must be ushered in by the 
declaration of peace. - ..1 do not for a moment hesitate 
to say that it is the best book dealing with the mind 
of a soldier, the effects of war on character, and the 
probable moral and spiritual results which may be 
looked for in the near future that I have yet met, 
It is, in a word, the book I have been looking for and 
longing for....The parish priest, the social worker 
the earnest thinker who does not read this book will 
be handicapped after the War.”’—MANcHESTER GUARDIAN. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


H. B. SWOPE. Inside the German Empire. 5s. net 
STANLEY WASHBURN. The Russian Offensive. 7s, 6d. net 
WILL IRWIN. The Latin at War. 6s, net 


LIEUT. ALEC JOHNSTON. At the Front. With a Memoir 
by Str Owen Seaman and a Portrait. 3s. 6d, net 


MAJOR F. E. WHITTON, The Marne Campaign. 
10s 6d, net 
MARQUIS DE DAMPIERRE. German Imperialism and 


International Law. Second Printing. 10s. 6d. net 


LORD CHARNWOOD. Abraham Lincoln. Fourth Printing. 








6s. net 

HUGH ELLIOT. Herbert Spencer. . 6s. net 
RAMSAY MUIR. Nationalism and Internationalism. Second 
Printing. Th a | 4s. 6d, net 


J. W. HEADLAM. The Issue. Third Printing. 2s. 6d, net 


HAVELOCK ELLIS. Essays in War Time. Third Printing. 
ds, net 

DR. HOLLAND ROSE. The Development of the European 
Nations, 1870-1914. Fifth Hdition. 7s. 6d. net 


ARTHUR SYMONS. Figures of Several Centuries. Second 








Printing. 7s. 6d. net. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. The Ultimate Belief. Third 
Printing. 9s. 6d. net 
TH. FLOURNOY. The Philosophy of William James. §s,net 
CHARLES MURRAY. A Sough o’ War. Is, net 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


A DIVERSITY 
OF CREATURES. 


STORIES BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo, 
6s. Pocket Edition. fFecap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 48. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
Bombay Edition. Super Royal 8vo, 
2ls. net. Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. 
8vo, 21s. net. 





SECUND IMPRESSION. 
The Life of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—‘‘ Mr. Gosse sets before us & 
finished portrait of a strange, brilliant, and 
baffling character. ...... The book is a masterpiece 
at once of revelation and of reticence.” 





VOL. VIIl. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of the British 
Army. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


Vol. VIII. [1811-12]. With a separate 
volume of Maps. 8vo, 30s. net. 





Competition: A Study of 
Human Motive. Written for 
*‘ The Collegium.” By JOHN HARVEY, 
J. 3ST. G. HEATH, MALCOLM 
SPENCER, Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
and H. G. WOOD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Providence and Faith. 
Extracts from a Diary. By WILLIAM 
SCOTT PALMER. With an Introductory 
Essay by Rev. CHARLES H. 6&. 
MATTHEWS, Editor of *‘ Faith or Fear?” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The War against War and 


the Enforcement of Peace. 
By Professor CHRISTEN COLLIN, 
Christiania University. With an Intro- 
duction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 


Higher Education and the 


War. By JOHN BURNET, LLD., 
Professor of Greek in St. Andrews 
University. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





England’s Financial Supre- 
macy. A Translation of ‘ Die Englische 
Finanzvormacht ; England’s Falsche Rech- 
nung: Deutschland und die Erbschaft der 
City,” from the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung.” 


With Introduction and Notes by the 
Translators. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


National Economy: An Out- 

line of Public Administra- 

tion. By HENRY HIGGS, CB. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Lrp. LONDON. 
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NISBET 
ree 
New Story by Miss Stern. 
GRAND CHAIN 
6/- 
By G. B. STERN 
Author of ‘Pantomime,’ ‘Two and Threes,’ 
&e. (May 10. 
New Book by Dr. Grenfell 
TALES OF 
THE LABRADOR 


4/6 net. 


** Land and Water” says: 
“The book is one to be read from cover to 
cover.” 


The Spirit of the New Army 


THE HAPPY 
HERO 


1/= net. 
The Rev Norman Maclean, D.D.. writes: 
**It will cheer the hearts of all who read it.” 
“The Times” says: 
“This noble and touching letter.” 


Lahour After the War 


THE RESTORATION 
OF TRADE UNION 
CONDITIONS 


1/= net. 








By Sidney Webb 
“The Western Daily Press” says: 
‘Deserves thoughtful absorption by both 
workman and employer.” 


New Volume in “ The Writers” Serien 


MRS. HUMPHRY 


WARD 
1/3 net. 





By Stephen Gwynn 


Books by ROBERT KEABLE 


A CITY OF 


5/- net. 
With an Introduction by A. C. Benson. 
“The Daily Graphic” says: 
“It is difficult. if not impossible, to recall a 
book about African Mission work which has 
anything like the wonderful quality of ‘A 
City of the Dawn.’” (Second Impression. 


THE PERPETUAL 
SACRIFICE 


2/- net. 


“ The Guardian” says: 
“The whole book merits careful and sym- 
pathetic study.” 


REPENTANCE 
AND STRENGTH 


2/=- net. 
By the Rev. Preb. Gough 


“* The Church Family Newspaper” says :— 
** Just: the message for to-day.” 


THE UNITY 
OF THE BIBLE 


2/- net. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Willis 
Additions to Nisbet's 1/- Novels 

THE DEBIT ACCOUNT 

1/- net. By Oliver Onions 
a 

MARADICK AT FORTY 

1/- net. By Hugh Walpole 


Two Recent Successes. 


TWENTY YEARS AT COURT 
15/- net. Edited by Mrs. Steuart Erskine 


SCIENTIFIC DISTRIBUTION 
12/6 net. By Charles F. Highom 


[May. 




















Ze)? Rerners St., ow 
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NEW S_P.C.K. Books. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, 
The Story of a Great Charity. 
By the Rev. H. F. B. COMPSTON, M.A.,, 
Assistant Professor of Hebrew at King’s Col- 
lege, London. With Foreword by the ARCH. 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. With 20 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


{The Archbishop says: ‘‘ Mr. Compston’s admirable 
history ” of the eldest penitentiary in England.} 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
By the Rev. A. 8S. GEDEN, D.D., 2s. net. [One 
of a series of books issued at the instance 
of the Christian Evidence Society.] 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
1917. 

Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net. This is the onLY 
Year Book of the Church of England issued by 
Authority, and contains exclusive information 
derived from official sources. An indispensable 

work of reference. 


TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY 
DOCUMENTS. 
Under the Joint Editorship of 
The Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. 
and the Rev. Canon G. H. BOX, M.A. 


Addition to the Series, 2s. 6d. net :— 


THE APOCALYPSE OF BARUCH 
By the Rev. Canon R. H. CHARLES, D.D., 
with an Introduction by the Rev. W. O. E. 
OESTERLEY, D.D., and 


THE ASSUMPTION OF MOSES 
By WILLIAM JOHN FERRAR, M.A. To- 
gether in one volume. 

( Complete list of series, post free, on application), 


A STUDY IN CHRISTOLOGY. 
The Problem of the Relation of 
the Two Natures in the Person of 
Christ. By HERBERT M. RELTON, D.D. 
With Preface by ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, 
D.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology, King’s 
College, London. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement says :—‘‘ The work is 
a learned and technical study in theology; but the 


problems discussed are stated with precision and 
clearness.” 


THE HEBREW CHRISTIAN 
MESSIAH; 

Or, The Presentation of the 
Messiah to the Jews in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. By 
A. LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D., Vicar of 
Guilden Morden, and Hon. Canon of Ely 
Cathedral. With an Introductory Note by the 
BISHOP OF ELY. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘The volume 
is the outcome of deep learning and fine scholarship.” 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS: 
The Catechetical Oration of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa. 

By the VEN. J. H. SRAWLEY, D.D., Arch- 

deacon of Wisbech. 2s. net. 


(List of Series post free on application.) 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


68 Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. 


And of all Booksellers. 
Lists, post free, on application, 





sates eel 
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Contents. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES :— 


PROSPECTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: IIL. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDUSTKY: A WORKER’S VIEW, BY ©. BEVIN 
THE WORK OF THE ZEMSTVOS, BY WINIFRED H. MOBERLY .. 


COMMENTS as és 
Tue INTERNATIONAL FUTURE .. eo oo 

SMALL CHANGE ik de ae = on 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF Power: II. roe = na 

THE NaTion’s YOUTH: III. A NEW HALF-TIME SYSTEM 
LOOKING BACKWARD 


ART AND LIFE :— 


THe COMMITTEE, BY STELLA BENSON .. oe oo 
ART AND EpucaTIon: I., BY FRANK RUTTER - 


POETRY : ON THE SNow a” ie 


REVIEWS :— 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE MIDDLE WEST .. 

THE DEFENCES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

COMMERCE BY WAR 

THE ROOTS OF SOCIETY nt én os ee oo oe 

THE SELBORNE COMMITTEE AND THE AGRICULTURAL MINIMUM WAGE 

ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND To- 
MORROW .. an oe oe 

A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES .. oa oe se oo 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


CORRESPONDENCE :— 


Civic CIRCLES ‘i os 
ADULT SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
TRAINING FOR INDIA .. 

"AN OLD-FASHIONED PRESCRIPTION’ .. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
SUPPLEMENT : AMERICA AND FREEDOM. 


Announcements. 


*.* The June number of The 
Atheneum will contain the first of a 
‘ British 


Policy and International Right,’ and 


new series of articles on 


an article on ‘ Empire or Common- 


wealth >’ The series on ‘ The 
Nation’s Youth’ will be closed 
with an article entitled ‘On the 


Threshold of Manhood.’ 


tion of sexual morality will be dealt 
with under the title of ‘A Heritage 


The ques- 


of Puritanism.’ 


*,* The section on ‘The World 


of Industry’ is unavoidably held over 
this month. 
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Comments. 


HE entry of the United States of 

America into the War has added to the 

belligerent Powers the last of the great 
democratic states. ‘The Russian Revolution and 
American intervention should be significant to 
the German people of the character of the 
struggle. ‘The active association of the United 
States in the War is of more than temporary 
importance. The influence of Europe upon 
America and vice versa will have far-reaching 
results. More specifically, the new co-operation 
between Britain and the United States will 
inaugurate a new era in the relations between the 
two Powers which, we confidently believe, will 
do much to preserve the peace and liberty of the 
world in the future. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the people of this country should 
understand the motives and ideals of the people 
of the United States. To this end we publish 
with this number a supplement containing 
President Wilson’s series of statements outlining 
American policy on the War. 


Mr. FIsHErR’s excellent speech in the House of 
Commons has brought education back within the 
field of public discussion, and its reception in 
Parliament was a welcome sign of a new interest 
in the realities of education. The President of 
the Board of Education appears to be feeling his 
way towards a set of proposals which will receive 
strong support in the country. We trust he will 
not under-estimate the backing which he will 
command from the active, articulate, and far- 
sighted members of all sections of society—in 
other words, the people who really count—if he 
introduces a courageous scheme of Reconstruction. 
There does not appear to have been any criticism 
of his speech on the ground of its extravagance ; 
on the other hand, we have heard from ‘Tories, 
Liberals, and Socialists, employers and work- 
people, the view that Mr. Fisher might have 
asked for much more. One thing, however, we 
are assured of—that our educational system after 
the War will be greatly improved. We hope, 
however, that in the meantime all believers in 
education will concentrate on organizing public 
opinion on the question so that it may effectively 
exert its full influence. 


Tue Corn Production Bill, to which reference 
is made at the end of the review on the report of 
the Selborne Committee, can hardly be con- 
sidered a successful effort. It is to be hoped that 
it will be tightened up in its passage through 
Parliament. As it stands at present it will either 
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fail to realize its full purpose, or it will be the being. Meanwhile, and as a result of 
subject of stringent regulation by the Board of | co-operation, a better atmosphere may be 

The former event would be a bad created. 


Agriculture. 
start in the sphere of agricultural Reconstruction ; 
the latter would institute a system of legislation 
by bureaucracy which we believe to be wholly 
evil. 


THOUGH a minority of members of the House 
of Commons went into opposition on the question 
of electoral reform, there was a large majority in 
favour of the proposals submitted by the Speaker’s 
Conference. The Prime Minister, however, de- 
clared that he had not made up his mind on the 
question of Proportional Representation; but this 
can hardly be urged as a reason for dropping it. As 
he himself pointed out to a deputation of women, 
the scheme is an agreed report ; any modification 
of it will bring the whole set of proposals to the 
ground. It is safe to say that few people agree 
with every detail of the Report; but, on the 
whole, it represents a great improvement on our 
existing electoral law and machinery. We do not 
believe that Proportional Representation is a 
simple road to democratic representation, and we 
are not convinced that it will cure all the ills of 
our political system. Still, just as some people 
accept other recommendations of the Speaker’s 
Galea Report in order to obtain their 
cherished plan of Proportional Representation, so 
we are prepared to accept the experiment of 
Proportional Representation in order to obtain 
the adoption of the other recommendations which 
have been put forward. If once the scheme of 
the Report is nibbled at, or if any attempts are 
made to modify it, we fear that it will end by 
being universally damned and a weary round of 
controversy will again begin, passions will be 
roused, and the possibility of even moderate and 
long overdue reforms will be postponed. 


TuHE Irish question, as we write, continues to 
drift into deeper hopelessness, with serious conse- 
quences for the future. Neither Nationalists nor 
Ulstermen can afford to make suggestions 
savouring of compromise. Both sides might 
conceivably accept a policy put before them by 
the Government. The question is well nigh 
insoluble; but we suggest as a temporar 
measure—in the hope that it may establish 
conditions favourable to a more stable solution 
later—the appointment ‘by the Crown of a 
Provisional Council of Nationalists and Ulster- 
men to govern Ireland during the War, with its 
head-quarters at Dublin Castle. This is not 
an ideal solution ; it has, however, the advan- 
tage of recognizing the unity of Ireland, at the 
same time that it limits the powers of the Council 
tO carrying on the government for the time 


THE Draft Regulations for Continuation School 
work recently issued by the Board of Education 
are an indication of the large amount of im- 
portant Reconstruction that can be effected 
without legislation. In some respects they are 
admirable, and should ensure a great im- 
provement in the quality, and some increase 
in the quantity, of continuation work. ‘The 
control of all continuation classes — with 
certain exceptions—is to be concentrated in 
the Local Education Authority, which will be 
required to prepare a plan covering the whole of 
the area’s requirements ; the method of paying 
grants is to be revised, payment by “ student- 
hours ”’ being dropped, and block grants in the 
main substituted, and the Local Education 
Authority is to become practically the only 
recipient of grants for this kind of work. Most 
interesting of all are the provisions for the 
establishment of local colleges, under separate 
boards of governors, in which the more advanced 
work will be concentrated. Some of the regula- 
tions seem to be open to one grave criticism. 
They take no account of the great difference, not 
merely in degree, but in kind, between the 
education in continuation classes of adolescents 
and educational facilities for adults. Adult 
education, as we showed in articles in our March 
and April issues, is, and will be to an increasing 
extent, concerned with subjects that are con- 
troversial ; its organization presents problems 
that are quite different from the problems of 
ordinary technical continuation classes for ado- 
lescents. ‘To subject the University Extension 
authorities, Workers’ Educational Association 
branches, and other bodies, mostly voluntary, 
that at present organize classes and lectures for 
adults, to the Local Education Authorities, as 
the regulations would tend to do by confining all 
grants to the latter, would be the most effective 
method that could be devised of stifling the whole 
movement for adult education. In principle the 
regulations recognize this, since they exclude 
University Tutorial Classes from the scope of 
the new arrangement ; but University Tutorial 
Classes are only a small fraction of the whole 
work of adult education, and important less for 
their number and achievements than as a type 
and sample of what may be. The proper 
channels through which Government grants for 
adult education should be distributed are the 
Universities. ‘These would not interfere with 
the freedom of self-organization that makes adult 
classes possible, and their tradition of freedom of 
teaching fits them for the task of assisting the 
study of controversial subjects. 
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The 


is the first of all problems, for on the 

success which we achieve in this sphere 
depends the degree of possible success in the 
region of domestic questions. A settlement of 
the War which is no settlement, and which leaves 
untouched the real roots of strife, will inevitably 
drive the states of the world further along the 
road of armaments. The international atmo- 
sphere will be one of misgiving, uncertainty, 
suspicion, hostility ; preparedness, with its ever- 
increasing drain upon human and material 
resources, will be the generally accepted policy. 
Thought and effort which, in happier circum- 
stances, would have been devoted to the con- 
structive tasks which confront society, will be 
directed to national defence, diplomatic moves 
and countermoves, and to the maintenance of a 
delicately poised equilibrium, which, once seriously 
disturbed, may throw the world headlong into 
war. Wealth which might have been used for 
the furtherance of human welfare will be poured 
into naval dockyards and armament firms, and 
men will waste valuable years in the sterile 
activities of peace-time soldiering. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, nor too often repeated, 
that all hope of National Reconstruction—social, 
industrial, educational—rests upon the estab- 
lishment of a new international order. 

On the other hand, the national outlook must 
deeply affect the international future. The 
ideals and traditions of national life must 
necessarily colour the international outlook. No 
country can consistently and permanently uphold 
ideals of freedom and justice in the world if its 
own life is distorted and coarsened by injustice 
and oppression. In the long run, a nation’s 
actions in the larger world will mirror its own 
inner life. Which is to say that the world is 
what the nations of the world make it; it can 
be no better than the communities which com- 
pose it. And each community is what its 
members make it. Fundamentally, therefore, the 
real basis of International Reconstruction is a 
new individual outlook on life, a change of heart, 
if you will, among the inhabitants of this and 
other countries. 

There are many indications that international 
relations are being regarded in a new light and 
from the higher vantage - ground of a tragic 
experience. The truth is that the world has 
awakened to its puny achievements in the 


[ a sense International Reconstruction 


International 
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Future. 


sphere of the wider human relationships, and to 
the feebleness of its steps along the road 
of freedom. Mankind feels ashamed of finding 
itself drenched in blood. ‘There is a growing 
conviction that no effort must be spared to 
set international relations upon the firm 
foundations of international morality. For 
assuredly if, through half-heartedness or timidity, 
we fail in this, then the War itself will have 
been useless—unless, indeed, it is merely a prize- 
fight with a purse for the victor. The future 
will look back upon us with contempt and 
anger if, having fought for liberty, we do not 
enthrone freedom among the nations. And free- 
dom is a mere chimera so long as the states of the 
world live in fear of possible attack, and if the 
international atmosphere is charged with sus- 
picion, mistrust, and latent antagonism—in a 
word, so long as there is no community of nations. 

Public opinion is crystallizing in favour of 
some form of league of nations. ‘There are 
various schemes, some differing in principle and 
some in detail ; but behind them all is a common 
impulse and a common motive. They are all 
the expression of a need for a step forward 
in international organization. We are aware 
that for generations men have evolved schemes— 
some of them curiously similar to those now 
being pressed upon the world—which it was 
thought would save the nations from war. We 
realize fully that there are serious obstacles in 
the way of the establishment of a league of 
nations on a sound and permanent basis. But 
the conditions of to-day are not parallel with 
the conditions of the past; and the difficulties 
which bestrew the path are difficulties which, 
we believe, may be overcome. It would be a 
grave crime if the states of the world were to 
let slip the opportunity of bringing into being a 
league of nations pledged, as far as is humanly 
possible, to the avoidance of war. With the 
details of a scheme of this kind we are not at 
the moment concerned. ‘There is, however, one 
point of great importance to which reference 
should be made. ‘The question has been raised 
as to whether a league of nations should be 
confined to the present Allies and neutral states, 
or whether the Central Powers should also be 
eligible for admission. ‘The states which feel 
the need for international co-operation are those 
which rest upon democratic principles. Inter- 
national co-operation is altogether foreign to the 
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spirit of autocratic states. Autocracy is sufficient 
unto itself ; co-operation necessarily deprives it 
of its spirit. Our answer then is, that the pro- 
posed league should be a league of democratic 
states, and that its membership should be limited 
to states with responsible government. On 
this plan, the Central Empires would be eligible 
for admission just as soon as they became 
democratic states, and no sooner. 

Assuming that a league of nations is established 


on the ruins of the old Balance of Power, we shall* 


have moved some distance in the direction of 
preserving the world’s peace. A league of 
nations in itself, however, does not necessarily 
go beyond the provision of machinery for dealing 
with disputes after they have arisen; it is not 
primarily concerned with cutting out the roots 
of war from human society. An international 
league, valuable as it may be, is therefore a 
question of relatively minor importance. If our 
aim be to make the world free—and it cannot be 
free until its peoples live at peace with one 
another—the task presents itself as a great 
constructive problem. ‘The task is positive, and 
not negative ; it is to do certain definite things, 
and not merely to prevent the doing of certain 
other things. 

On this view, International Reconstruction 
becomes an attempt at international co-operation 
for international ends. In the past, the tendency 
has been to regard international questions from 
the national point of view. World problems, if 
they were conceived as such, were considered 
only in relation to their reactions upon the 
State. The “ international mind ” as yet hardly 
exists; but until we recognize that there are 
great problems transcending those of individual 
states, problems which can be solved, therefore, 
only: by agencies transcending the individual 
states, international relations will be a barren 
sphere of human activity concerned with unreal 
issues. The work of the world can no more be 
successfully carried on by a number of indepen- 
dent states than the work of a country can be 
performed by the sum total of local authorities 
within it. 

A league of nations concerning itself with the 
avoidance of war, by its very nature, can have 
no comprehension of these larger human ques- 
tions. The distinction is between disputes and 
the causes of disputes ; the two questions are on 
entirely different planes. Whilst, therefore, we 
must support the establishment of a league of 
nations, we regard it as of less importance, 
fundamentally, than constructive international 
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co-operation in the sphere of world problems. 
The relations between the races of the world, 
the utilization of the world’s material resources, 
world highways, are examples of questions which 
mankind has never faced; yet they contain 
within them the seeds of strife. The world 
already has its postal service, administered by 
the Universal Postal Union ; why not, therefore, 
its Highways Commission? ‘There is an Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture; why not an 
International Institute of Mineral Supplies? If 
public opinion favours a league of nations con- 
cerned with machinery for preserving peace, 
would it not also support a league of nations 
for the co-ordination and development of the 
world’s highways, and leagues for other special 
purposes ? 

It is not only upon inter-state organization of 
various kinds, however, that we rely to over- 
come insularity and to generate a wider outlook 
and a wider citizenship, but upon the growth of 
those voluntary agencies which unite citizens 
of different states in the bonds of a common 
interest. ‘These agencies range from the modest 
periodical conferences of learned societies to the 
larger organizations, such as the international 
trade-union and co-operative movements. ‘They 
symbolize human interests and a larger unity. 
They supply that horizontal grouping of people 
with common ideals and activities all the world 
over which checks the separatist tendencies of 
the vertical groupings we call states. Human 
society at its best is a complex of horizontal 
and vertical groupings; its weakness is not 
merely in the indefiniteness and incompleteness 
of its vertical groups, but more particularly in 
the insufficiency and variety of its horizontal 
groups, whether inter-state or voluntary. 

The main duty of the future, then, is not so 
much to suppress evil as to set free the forces 
making for positive, constructive effort in the 
world, to multiply the agencies whereby the 
peoples of the world can work side by side in the 
performance of common duties and the attain- 
ment of common ends, to piece together the 
broken strands of international life and to weave 
into it the strands of new interests. In this 
largest field of human effort there are possibilities 
as yet beyond the horizon, unseen even from the 
loftiest pinnacles of human experience. But the 
peoples of the world must embark on the new 
era, not with the pride born of power, but with 
humility, and in the spirit of service to an ideal 
of human society dwarfing to insignificance the 
empires of the past. 
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Small Change. 


E print in this issue the Recommen- 
W dations contained in the Final Report 
of the Departmental Committee on 
Juvenile Education in relation to Employment 
after the War. Its proposals, if put into opera- 
tion, would be a considerable advance upon 
existing practice. Yet we confess to a sense of 
keen disappointment. ‘The Committee had in 
the first place “‘ to consider what steps should be 
taken to make provision for the education and 
instruction of children and young persons after 
the War’—a comprehensive reference! But 
the report does not consider the whole problem 
in its wider aspects ; it is content with modest 
proposals such as the abolition of half-time, a 
universal full-time school leaving age of 14, and 
continuation classes for eight hours a week up 
to the age of 18. The Committee has not, 
therefore, tackled the chief problem it was asked 
to face. It was also asked to have regard 
“particularly to the interests of those (i.) who 
have been abnormally employed during the War ; 
(ii.) who cannot immediately find advantageous 
employment ; (iii.) who require special training 
for employment.” On the first two heads the 
Committee has next to nothing to say; it has 
faced the questions and then passed on. So far 
as we can see, it does nothing for boys and girls 
who have been deprived of school life for the 
better prosecution of the War. And England 
during the generation after the War is to be 
fettered by an age group of its population which 
will wander through life with an educational 
equipment less than that which the nation has 
deemed to be the minimum during the past 
quarter of a century. ‘To deal with those ‘‘ who 
cannot immediately find advantageous employ- 
ment,” the Committee gives a somewhat tepid 
blessing to schools for unemployed juveniles, 
without definitely recommending their com- 
pulsory establishment when necessity arises, and 
the payment of maintenance allowances. 
The second paragraph of the report raised 
our hopes. We are told that 
“in the great work of reconstruction which lies ahead there 
are aims to be set before us which will try, no less searchingly 
than war itself, the temper and enduring qualities of our 
race; and in the realization of each and all of these education, 
with its stimulus and its discipline, must be our stand-by. 
We have to perfect the civilization for which our men have 
shed, their blood, and our women their tears; to establish 
new standards of value in our judgment of what makes life 
worth living, more wholesome and more restrained ideas of 
behaviour and recreation, finer traditions of co-operation 


and kindly fellowship between class and class, and between 
man and man.” 


The recommendations of the Committee fall 
immeasurably short of its own statement of the 
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problem. In sober truth, it only suggests a few 
mild reforms, which were overdue before the 
War. It is sheer nonsense to pretend that by 
establishing a school leaving age of 14 and 
continuation classes for eight hours a week, we 
make education “our stand-by.” ‘‘ We have to 
perfect our civilization,” but it is the idlest folly 
to pretend that we can do this by making the 
employment of children by-laws the business of 
the Board of Education instead of the duty of 
the Home Office, when we know that the em- 
ployment of school children out of school hours 
ought not to be permitted at all ; or to pretend 
that we can do it by calmly contemplating the 
possibility of ‘‘ a working week of anything from 
48 to go hours ”’ for young people, when we know 
that such hours are monstrous. 

The Committee has missed a great opportunity 
of outlining a complete programme of adolescent 
education—such a programme as might take 
years to carry into practice, but one which would 
deal in a large way with a large problem and be 
an adequate contribution to the policy of 
Reconstruction. 


The Philosophy of Power. 


I. 


WO qualities have been conspicuous 
during the past ten years in the public 
attitude towards what are called social 
questions. The first is the growth of sensibility 
on the subject of economic evils, and, in particu- 
lar, of poverty. ‘The second is the almost 
complete ineffectiveness of that sensibility in 
removing them. In thought the present genera- 
tion seems almost infinitely remote from the 
period which regarded what it called “ the 
maladjustments”” of economic life as trivial, 
unalterable, or destined to abolish themselves. 
In practice those economic evils, though their 
incidence on certain classes and in certain 
directions has been somewhat mitigated, have 
not been substantially diminished since most 
of the readers of this journal reached an age to 
hear of them. The explanation of the con- 
tradiction is simple. The particular miseries 
which find occupation for Commissions and 
Committees — unemployment, casual labour, 
“ sweating,” the exploitation of children, over- 
crowding—spring from a certain temper and 
doctrine as to economic life, which, while it does 
not directly approve them, approves the in- 
stitutions and conduct which produce them. 
That doctrine is the conception of economic 
efficiency as the end and criterion of social 
organization. Widely held and of unimpeach- 
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able respectability, what it means is that, 
instead of economic arrangements being or- 
ganized to suit the convenience of human 
beings, nearly all human beings are organized 
to suit the convenience of economic arrange- 
ments. The mass of mankind are, therefore, 
relegated to the position of accessories to pro- 
duction, with the result that the comparatively 
small section among them which is alive to the 
humiliation of their position is an unruly in- 
strument, while the vast majority who acquiesce 
in it are used and abused, engaged and dismissed, 
paid and organized and housed, as the exigencies, 
or supposed exigencies, of the system dictate. 

On every path along which he travels the 
reformer is pulled up, after a few yards of 
illusory progress, by the plea of ‘‘ Economic 
Necessity.” And if it is admitted that economic 
expediency can override human rights, the plea 
is final. If productivity is the sole criterion of 
industrial organization, how is it possible to 
criticize any type of organization or conduct, 
however inhuman or tyrannical, which is proved 
to be more productive than that followed 
hitherto? Will it be said that economic pro- 
ductivity is not a national ideal, or that there 
are any generally recognized moral standards 
within which alone efficiency must be pur- 
sued? No doubt, in discussing such things, one 
is handling imponderables, and must do so with 
a becoming difidence. But it will, at least, be 
admitted that the importance of economic power 
is more universally recognized than is the 
existence of any moral limitations upon the 
methods by which it may be attained. It may 
be said, indeed, that men are but men, and that 
their conduct will always be open to criticism. 
But such a statement misses the distinctive 
characteristic of modern economic life. It is 
not that men fall in practice below moral 
standards which they acknowledge in theory. 
It is that there is a general conviction that moral 
standards have no application to economic 
affairs. What is significant is the absence of 
any belief that moral principles are applicable 
to industrial organization and economic conduct, 
except, indeed, the principle that no such prin- 
ciples exist. 

What takes the place of such principles is a 
kind of economic utilitarianism, which, though 
still predominantly individualistic, is not bound, 
like the earlier utilitarianism, to the methods 
or organization of individualism, but is not 
less emphatic on the importance of economic 
efficiency as the arbiter of social life and conduct, 
and is hardly less contemptuous of moral restraints 
on economic activity. There is a whole world 
of economic conduct, indeed, which is regarded 
as lying outside the sphere of morals. In the 
matter of industrial organization, or of the 
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relation of producer to consumer, no one would 
dream that any political or moral principle was 
involved. The economists have said that men 
tend to act in the way that is most profitable to 
themselves, and public opinion has interpreted 
them to mean that they ought to act in that way, 
so that, even when public opinion is aroused, a 
large number of persons in the world of business 
see nothing unnatural in increasing their incomes 
by 100 per cent at a time when some millions 
of their countrymen are facing death for a shilling 
aday. In modern discussion of property, again, 
one looks almost in vain for any trace of the idea 
—universal before the industrial era—that it is 
not simply a possession, but a function, and is 
held subject to moral obligations, not merely as 
a source of income. One turns, for example, to 
the chapter on ‘ Property ’ in Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
little book on ‘ Conservatism.’ Here, if anywhere, 
one would expect to find some account which would 
see it as something more than an economic 
category. But not atall. The author is anxious 
to disclaim any intention of the kind. So far 
from arguing that private property is justified on 
moral grounds because its owner renders some 
service, his argument is that ethics have nothing 
to do with economic life, and that, since all 
economic activities are unmoral, the property- 
holder is not worse than other people. It is his 
own. He can do what he likes with it. It is 
wrong to take it away, because it is his own. 
That is all. 

It is possible that private property in land 
has some mysterious quality which makes it 
incapable of being ruined by such defenders. 
The organization of industry certainly has not, 
for men will not permanently live under a 
system which can offer no moral title to existence. 
But it is, of course, precisely in the organization 
of industry that the idea that its sole criterion 
is productivity, efficiency, economic power, is, 
as we have seen, most dominant. Ata time when 
nations are bleeding together to prove that 
Power is not Right, but something quite different, 
something sometimes quite antipathetic to it, and 
when literary men are writing of “the war of 
ideas,” a committee of the Government is sitting 
at home to consider social and educational 
Reconstruction. It might have been supposed 
that the not very obscure analogy between a 
conception of politics which would trample on 
all moral laws in the pursuit of political power, 
and a conception of economic life which regards 
any kind of organization as justified by its 
efficiency, and therefore holds that there are no 
moral principles on which economic conduct need 
be based, would have been instantly appre- 
ciated by Englishmen. And to some extent, 
indeed, it has been appreciated. That is why 
thousands of young men rushed into the army 
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in 1914 who would have laughed at any attemp 
on the part of the military authorities to 
“compel” them to fight. That, presumably, 
is what is meant by the sanguine spirits who 
proclaim that “‘ our social life can never be the 
same again.” But, in England at least, the 
affinity between the idea of right as the basis of 
international political relations, and the idea of 
right as the basis of domestic economic relations, 
is felt as an intuition, rather than understood 
as a principle. It is not understood, because 
the prevalent philosophy has taught men to 
concentrate their attention not on the moral 
aspects of economic association, not on the rights 
which ought to be the basis of their association 
and the responsibilities which ought to flow from 
it, but on the power which it offers, its produc- 
tivity. Hence, when they are confronted with 
the necessity of a comprehensive reorganization, 
they find it difficult to rise to the occasion, even 
though they have quite discarded the fierce 
individualism of the early nineteenth century, 
even though they are quite prepared for a large 
measure of collective action. They are paralysed 
because they have no clear principles to apply. 
They are like men who sit down to draft a con- 
stitution without having decided whether what 
they desire is democracy or autocracy. They 
can only urge the need of greater produc- 
tivity, more intense efficiency, and judge 
other proposals by their contribution to that 
end. But that is not a principle at all. For the 
desirability of greater productivity depends on 
the methods taken to secure it, and no one would 
urge that if slavery were found to be economically 
efficient, slavery should therefore be established 
in England. The question of the most productive 
organization of industry can be settled, in fact, 
only after men have already settled the basis of 
rights on which industry is to be organized, just 
as the question of the most efficient form of 
administration can be settled only after men have 
settled that of personal and political liberty. 
But when they are hypnotized by the idea of 
productivity they are under a spell which blinds 
them to the very meaning of rights. They are 
anxious, for example, to extend education. At 
once the question arises: ‘“‘ Will it promote 
imdustrial efficiency ? ” and instead of the question 
being argued on educational or moral grounds, 
it is at once shifted into the sphere of economics, 
as though children were productive instruments 
whose significance is limited to their economic 
utility. It is desired to secure industrial peace. 
Instead of asking what kind of organization is 
compatible with liberty and justice, men ask : 
“What will promote the greatest productivity 
of industry?” And because they begin by 
asking this, they will fail to secure even the 
absence of disputes which is one condition of 
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productivity. So irresistible, indeed, is the at- 
mosphere of the prevalent philosophy, that even 
those who are most conscious of the defects of the 
existing economic system are tempted uncon- 
sciously to succumb to it. There are retormers. 
for example, who, having proved that high 
wages and shorter hours are not incompatible 
with economic efficiency, go on to argue as 
though economic efficiency were the main ground 
for introducing these reforms, as though any 
establishment which offered a fairly high standard 
of comfort to the workers without losing its trade 
had solved the social problem. Such advocacy, 
though convenient as an argumentum ad hominem 
to convince the commercial world that it will 
not be ruined, is ultimately disastrous to the 
cause which it supports. It is disastrous because 
it admits the assumption that not right, but 
productive power, is the criterion of industrial 
organization. 

‘““In the days when Oliver, master of the 
schools at Cologne, preached the Crusade against 
the Saracens,” a certain rich miller, who was also 
a usurer, heard, as he lay in bed, an unwonted 
rumbling in his mill. He opened the door, and 
saw two coal-black horses, and by their side an 
ill-favoured man as black as they. It was the 
devil. The fiend forced him to mount, and rode 
with him to hell, where, amid the torments of 
others who had been unscrupulous in the pursuit 
of gain, he saw “a burning fiery chair, wherein 
could be no rest, but torture and interminable pain 
for them who sat there,” and was told: ‘‘ Now 
shalt thou return to thy house and thou shalt have 
thy reward in this chair.” The miller died uncon- 
fessed, and the priest who, in return for a bribe, 
buried him in consecrated ground, was suspended 
from his office. The fancies of an age which saw in 
economic motives the most insidious temptation 
to the disregard of moral principles may serve 
to emphasize, by the extravagance of the contrast, 
the perils of one in which the economic motive 
is regarded as needing no higher credential. 
The idea that conduct which is commercially 
successful may be morally wicked, is as unfamiliar 
to the modern world as the idea that a type of 
social organization which is economically efficient 
may be inconsistent with principles of right. 
It is unfamiliar because a sharp distinction is 
drawn between private conduct, which may 
be good or bad, and social conduct, or business, 
which can only be successful or unsuccessful— 
between the political organization which is 
judged by principles and the industrial organiza- 
tion which is judged by efficiency. A dock 
company which employs several thousand casual 
labourers for three days a week, or a trade union 
which uses its powerful organization to secure 
cheap child labour to assist its members, or a 
retail firm which pays wages that are an incentive 
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to prostitution, may be regarded as incompetent 
in their organization or as deficient in the finer 
shades of public spirit; but neither they, nor 
the public which profits by their conduct, are 
considered to be guilty of sin, even by those 
whom professional exigencies have compelled 
to retain that word in their vocabulary. A firm 
which stamps out trade-unionism among its 
employees, or which blacklists the agitator till 
he must choose between acquiescence and emi- 
gration, is sometimes criticized as old-fashioned 
in its methods of management ; but, even by its 
victims, it is not often arraigned as the odious 
tyranny which it is. Even so might a gentle- 
manly householder remonstrate with a burglar 
for his bad taste in ties, or a punctilious Belgian 
policeman protest against the recklessness of 
German officers in riding on the pavement. 
Criticism which does not travel beyond secondary 
considerations strengthens the institutions and 
policy which it attacks, for it implies that in 
their fundamentals they are above criticism. 
The implication is mischievous, for, if the 
fundamentals are admitted, they will produce 
the consequences, as a corpse breeds worms. 
It is also (perhaps a minor matter) untrue. For, 
clearly, unless the scope of morality is to be 
limited to an ever-decreasing fraction of life, it 
must apply also to economic conduct; and 
situations must arise when the only candid 
thing to say is: ‘‘ That course is profitable, 
but it is wrong.” Clearly, if liberty and justice 
are to be more than the commonplaces of 
platforms, they must have their application 
not merely in political machinery, but in social 
organization: there must be types of industrial 
structure of which all that can be said is, as 
it has in the past been necessary to say of 
slavery : “‘ That system of working is the most 
convenient, productive, and efficient. Ail econo- 
mic arguments are in favour of it. But it is the 
enemy of freedom, and its introduction must 
therefore be resisted, not merely by those whom 
it affects, but by all who care for freedom.”” Such 
platitudes will be admitted as soon as they are 
stated. But the admission, if sincere, would 
have far-reaching results. It would involve a 
revolution in the objects to which social organiza- 
tion is directed, and in the criteria by which it is 
appraised. For if the essence of Machiavellism 
is to free conduct from the restraint of principles 
and to judge it by results, then the modern 
organization of finance and industry is, in some 
respects, more consistently Machiavellian than 
most governments to which that name has been 
applied as a reproach. It is the economic 
application of the creed which excludes from 
political activity all considerations except those 
of power and success. It is, in short, a kind of 
Macht-Politik. 
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It is not a chance that the characteristics of 
modern industrialism can be described by words 
which are also descriptive of a political absolutism 
highly uncongenial to the two greatest of indus- 
trial nations. It is not a chance, because, in 
spite of their mutual antipathies, the idea that 
political power is the end of the State and the 
idea that economic power is the end of society 
spring from a common source, and operate in 
obedience to similar laws. They differ widely in 
the type of political organization which they 
create; but they are similar in the temper on 
which they rely, the prizes which they offer, and 
the criteria to which they appeal. ‘Their end is 
power, and they create it. Their standard is 
success, and they achieve it. Their virtue is 
efficiency, and they are efficient. It would be 
mere folly or prejudice to deny the great practical 
benefits conferred upon mankind at different 
times both by the temper which regards a 
powerful State as the goal of political develop- 
ment and by the temper which regards a powerful 
economic engine as the end of social organization. 
The greatest exponents of that temper in the 
world of politics are men like Napoleon or 
Bismarck, who changed the face of Europe 
precisely because they were untrammelled by 
moral scruples, despised the imponderable as 
the dream of idealogues, and pursued political 
expediency with relentless concentration. Its 
representatives in the world of business are men 
who apply somewhat the same qualities on a less 
sensational stage—the financier, or commercial 
magnate, or captain of industry, who may be 
in his personal life the embodiment of all the 
virtues, but who organizes productive power with 
the single-minded efficiency of a Bismarck, or 
sweeps away the tangled and wasteful disorder 
of petty competitors, or the vested interests of 
unprogressive workmen, as Napoleon tore through 
the time-honoured confusion of the European 
state-system. ‘To be blind to the great material 
benefits which such characters achieve would be 
as foolish as to overlook the fact that they are 
achieved partly by exalting the material side of 
civilization into an end which is supreme, and 
partly by overriding or undermining the spiritual 
restraints which impede its triumph. Both the 
organizer of political power and the organizer of 
economic power offer to their followers in the 
world-empire or in the triumphs of indus- 
trialism a success which is brilliant and im- 
posing, and which appears to be irresistible. 
For both can point for their justification to order 
instead of confusion, power instead of impotence, 
the regular pulse of a vast and systematic engine 
instead of the irregular and capricious efforts of 
the ill-equipped individual or the unintelligent 
and conservative group. 

Their success is impressive. [And it would 
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not be unfair, in speaking not of individuals, 
but of an attitude to life—a philosophy which 
admits of many exceptions, but displays over long 
tracts of time a constant quality—to say that 
the attitudes of these two types to questions 
of religion and questions of liberty have a certain 
fundamental affinity. Both look with a favour- 
able eye on the faith which comforts misfortune 
or encourages application, but are apt to be 
suspicious of any embodiment of Christianity in 
a living and active society, not because they are 
actively hostile to its creed, but because they 
unconsciously repose upon a conception of the 
world of man as a self-contained and self-sufficient 
mechanism without any supernatural reference. 
Both, though prodigal of the means of comfort, 
contain a menace to liberty. Or if, by the order 
which they create, they promote its partial 
realization, they undermine it as an idea, as a 
constant motive and spring of action. In time, 
therefore, if their influence is unchecked, they 
cause its roots to wither. For liberty is not 
something that can be perpetuated, unless it is 
constantly perpetuating itself. The essence of 
liberty is not any political or economic arrange- 
ment, but a paradoxical valuation set upon 
individuality, which is in perpetual contradiction 
with the rationalizing and systematizing faculties 
in man, and with the kind of success, often 
brilliant and imposing, which the exercise of 
those faculties confers. And for this valuation, 
as for its social expression in democracy or 
in the Church, the temper which appraises as 
highest the achievements of will and intellect, 
whether in the centralized State or in the 
elaborate and almost equally centralized or- 
ganization of modern industry, has an instinctive 
repugnance. What the pursuit of liberty implies 
is a preference of right to expediency, of effort 
to achievement, of self-government to good 
government, of the upward strain of personal 
or corporate endeavour to the routine of a 
harmonious system. What is offered by the 
temper which makes political power or economic 
power its goal is a strongly-built, well-organized 
engine, in which there is as little room for the 
spontaneity of individual creation and corporate 
self-direction as there is in the massive uniformity 
of Roman architecture for the soaring vitality, and 
self-precipitating energy, and crude irrelevancies 
of a Gothic cathedral. 

It is because economic efficiency has been 
elevated into an ideal that industrial organization 
has developed on lines which crush individuality 
and corporate effort in the interests, or sup- 
pone interests, of a mechanical system. It is 

ecause of its concentration on the pursuit 
of economic power that the modern world is con- 
demned to drag at its heels the burden which it 
dreads most, poverty. It is condemned to 
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this not by its failure, but by its success. Like 
the spirits in the ‘ Inferno,’ it has as its penalty 
the realization of its ideal. It cannot escape 
from poverty merely by trying to escape from 
it, merely by becoming more rich. For the 
temper which thinks poverty the supreme evil 
is also that which thinks riches the supreme 
good, and therefore, when it attempts to escape 
from poverty, it strengthens the system of which 
both riches and poverty are the. fruit. It can 
escape from poverty only in so far as it learns 
to despise mere riches, because it is only by 
emancipating itself from economic categories 
that it can subordinate economic expediency to 
principles of right, and thus embody those 
principles in institutions which enshrine and 
defend popular liberty, because they are the 
expression of right, and not of the pursuit of 
economic power. It can only reap the good 
effects of economic power, without being poisoned 
by the bad, in so far as it possesses principles to 
which the pursuit of power is subordinated, in 
so far as it has a philosophy of social organization 
which is not purely economic. 

At first sight it might appear self-evident that 
the surest way in which a society can avoid 
poverty is to devote itself whole-heartedly to 
the cultivation of economic efficiency, in order to 
produce with less effort a greater quantity of 
riches. And this is the Eldorado promised for a 
hundred years by men of business, and politi- 
cians, and economists. It is an Eldorado which 
is never reached, because it is a mirage which 
recedes as it is approached. In reality the single- 
minded pursuit of economic efficiency produces 
poverty, and must always, by the very logic of 
its nature, produce it. The reason is simple. 
It is that the elevation of economic efficiency 
into the object and criterion of social organization 
sanctions the subordination to economic motives 
of the moral restraints which are the protection 
of the weak; and therefore, while it creates 
riches, it creates at the same time a class of 
persons who cannot profit by their creation, 
because they are the instruments of the system, 
and not its ends. A philosophy which is in- 
tensely conscious of the sacredness of personality 
or of the dignity of man, the philosophy either of 
Christianity or of the Revolution, has its natural 
expression in a system which seeks efficiency only 
within the limits which that consciousness pre- 
scribes, and, though it may be relatively in- 
effective in diminishing poverty, it is not 
instrumental in creating it. A philosophy whose 
principle is expediency diminishes the poverty 
that springs from the niggardliness of nature only 
to increase the poverty which springs from the 
tyranny of man, because it justifies methods of 
social organization which make the livelihood of 
the mass of mankind meagre and precarious, on 
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the ground that such methods are a condi- 
tion of increasing the productivity of industry. 
Therefore the system which increases produc- 
tivity is also the system which perpetuates 


poverty. The connexion is not accidental 
and transitory. It is fundamental and per- 
manent. 


It is evidently this “ social ’’ poverty, as distinct 
from “ natural”’ poverty, which is the burden 
of the modern world. If poverty means merely 
exiguous material resources, then poverty has in 
past ages been the lot of nearly all mankind to a 
far greater extent than it is to-day. And even 
to-day, if it is no longer sought by the saint, it is 
tolerated without bitterness of spirit by the 
colonist, the fisherman, and the peasant. If that 
were all, there would be no social problem ; 
for as long as men are free, within the limits set 
by nature, to control the conditions of their own 
lives, they may be poor, but they are not a 
problem. But it is not all. Whatever may be 
true of more primitive communities, the charac- 
teristic note of modern poverty is its association 
with the economic status of particular classes 
and occupations. It is a badge worn by the 
mass of mankind as the mark of their subjection 
to a system which they cannot control, and which 
uses them as instruments for ends which are not 
theirs. The problem of poverty is not why 
nature is niggardly or why individuals fall into 
distress. It is why the product of industry is 
distributed in such a manner that, whether they 
fall into distress or not, large groups among them 
derive a meagre and precarious livelihood from 
industries which offer to smaller groups security 
and affluence. The question of distribution, there- 
fore, is not one of amounts, but of proportions ; it 
may be more productive of well-being to have a 
large share in a small amount than a small share 
in alarge amount. ‘The industrial question is not 
one of increasing incomes, but of liberating 
personalities ; industrial liberty with a lower 
level of economic efficiency may be socially more 
desirable than the highest degree of economic 
efficiency accompanied by industrial autocracy. 
These questions are, therefore, matters for the 
philosopher, who is concerned with principles, 
rather than for the economist, who is concerned 
with forces. And if mankind should ever succeed 
in throwing off the burden of poverty, they will 
do so not by the laborious accumulation of 
increments of comfort within the limits of the 
accepted economic system, but by subjecting 
that system itself to the guidance of standards 
which at present it does not recognize. The 
will succeed only in so far as they cease to think 
of society as an economic engine, and of poverty 
as an economic problem, and consider how to 
embody in their industrial organization the 
principles of moral and political right. 
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The Nation's Youth. 


III.—A New HaAtr-Time System. 


AST month we considered the question 

of universal secondary education up to 

the age of 16. But this proposal does 

not cover the whole period of adolescence. It 

will be necessary to keep the school as the real 

centre of the boys’ and girls’ life until the age of 

18, whilst broadening the basis of activity to 

include experience of that industrial life which 
will ultimately become so important. 

Prior to the War—or more accurately in 1911— 
there were in England and Wales close upon 
3,400,000 boys and girls between the ages of 13 
and 18, of whom 2,000,000 were returned as 
“occupied.” To keep young people of both 
sexes at school full time until they were 16 would 
deprive industry, using the term broadly, of 
nearly a million juvenile workers ; to establish 
compulsory half-time schools would mean that 
wage-earning occupations would be able to 
employ the services of rather over a million 
boys and girls of 16 and 17 years of age only 
half-time. In other words, the different forms 
of employment would lose altogether a million 
juveniles under 16 and the equivalent of half a 
million over 16 and under 18, out of a total 
number of about sixteen and a quarter million 
occupied persons of all ages. 

The extent to which the people of this country 
rely upon the services of immature workers is 
hardly realized ; and the question may well be 
asked whether industry could survive their with- 
drawal. Noone could have been made to believe, 
prior to the War, that industry could survive 
the withdrawal of four or five million men—men, 
moreover, at the height of their powers. The 
truth is that the industrial system, cumbersome 
and inefficient as it is in many ways, is a far more 
adaptable machine than is generally recognized. 
The net number of people now employed in wage- 
earning occupations is considerably less than it 
was before the War. It is true that many 
industries are running at half-pressure; but 
many industries—and those including the most 
important—are working at greatly increased 
pressure, and though it is impossible to form any 
accurate estimate of the volume of production, it 
is probably little, if at all, less in the aggregate 
than it was prior to the War, though its character 
has changed. Considering that demobilization 
will increase the net number of workers by about 
four millions, we ought to be able to dispense 
with the services of a million and a half immature 
workers, especially as the postponement of entry 
into wage-earning employment will increase their 
future usefulness in industrial life. 
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If we measure the proposals to raise the school 
leaving age and to enforce half-time attendance 
to the age of 18 by the extent to which they 
increase the existing period of school life, they 
assume false dimensions. The proposals should 
be approached from a different angle. Once a 
young person leaves school, the rest of his 
existence is spent in employment of some kind. 
The length of his industrial life may be half a 
century. To raise the full-time school leaving 
age by two years and to add a further two years 
of half-time schooling is to shorten the working 
life by a relatively small amount, and that at a 
time when industrial service is least necessary. 
The suggestion that the economic system would 
fall in ruins if the pillars of juvenile tabour were 
removed is either the most damning indictment 
conceivable of our economic organization or an 
insult to it. The only economic argument which 
would be valid would be that the essential needs 
of the community could not be met if industry 
were deprived of its juvenile labourers. No one 
can seriously believe this to be the case. The 
chief reason why young people are employed is 
because they are cheap. Far-seeing employers 
are almost unanimous in agreeing that industry 
would ultimately benefit by the proposals we are 
considering, and in the view that industrial 
organization can be adequately adapted to meet 
the new circumstances. The question is one of 
utilizing to the best advantage the “‘ man-power ”’ 
of the nation. 

The new half-time system from 16 to 18 must, 
until experience has been gained, be largely 
experimental, and there is consequently every- 
thing to be said for variety. The tendency will 
be, in a given school, towards uniformity in 
attendance regulations, because of the difficulties 
of administration. But from school to school or 
from town to town the attendance regulations 
would vary. In certain areas, such as rural 
districts, it might be found advisable to arrange 
for relatively long periods of full-time schooling 
with long periods of full-time work. In other 
districts, experience might suggest alternate days, 
or alternate weeks. In sparsely populated areas 
the schools might be boarding schools, though 
over the rest of the country they would be day 
schools. In the latter case, arrangements should 
be made for the provision of meals, as the time 
spent from home by a pupil who went straight 
to work from school, or vice versa, would be 
considerable. 

As to the curriculum of part-time schools, it 
may be said that just as there should be a variety 
of types in full-time secondary schools, so there 
Should be diversity in the part-time schools. 
This does not mean, however, that the schools 
are to be technical in character. In so far as 
technical training is concerned with manipulative 
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skill, the various forms of ‘‘ manual work ”’ would 
yield the desired results ; in so far as it is con- 
cerned with theory and principles, it is probably 
best left to the period after 18, when the founda- 
tions of science and scientific method will have to 
be laid. During the impressionable and forma- 
tive years of adolescence it is individual powers 
and faculties which should be the first considera- 
tion ; specialized knowledge will be more effec- 
tively and rapidly obtained afterwards as a 
result. This is not to say that industry should 
not be asubject of study. Geography and history 
should include the economic aspects. Scientific 
studies should include a consideration of the ways 
in which science has been applied to the practice 
of industry and to social life. ‘The economic life 
of society must be brought into intimate relation 
with the school. But what is called “ technical 
training ” does not necessarily achieve this end. 
It must always be remembered also that the need 
for technical instruction is not universal, because 
of the character of modern industry. The need 
is rather for developed intelligence, initiative, 
and the wide outlook in industry. In the future 
organization of industry the administrative side 
appears likely to play a larger and larger part, 
and this department of industry calls for much 
more than specialized knowledge. Briefly, we 
may say that, in general, the half-time schools 
will not be merely continuation schools to the 
secondary schools; they will be coloured, in a 
way the secondary schools should not be, by the 
economic aspect of society, whilst retaining their 
fundamental character as places of liberal educa- 
tion. This must be so, because the schools must 
be closely linked with the living interests of the 
young person’s life, of which one is his occupation. 
Physical exercises and games, rambles and week- 
end camps, school visits, and all the extensions of 
the school into the outer world should form an 
integral part of the regular activities of the 
half-time school; nor should the other various 
manifestations of corporate life be overlooked. 
The whole question of extended compulsory 
education, both full and part time, deserves the 
closest attention. It needs little imagination to 
visualize the difference that it would make in the 
physical, mental, and moral qualities of the youth 
of the nation. It is difficult to think of any single 
measure which would be more fruitful, more 
permanently beneficial to society, than the 
provision of education for every boy and girl in 
the country during the period of adolescence. 
It would in itself work a revolution in a genera- 
tion. Half our social problems would nee | 
disappear before the rising physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual standards of a generation of 
young people to whom new opportunities had 
given new life, as snow disappears before the 


sun. 
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Art and Life. 


The Committee. 


HERE were six women, seven chairs, 
and a table, in an otherwise unfurnished 
room in an unfashionable part of 
London. Three of the women were of the kind 
that has no life apart from committees. They 
need not be mentioned in detail. The names 
of two others were Miss Mostyn Ford and Lady 
Arabel Higgins. Miss Ford was a good woman, 
as well as a lady. Her hands were beautiful 
because they paid a manicurist to keep them so, 
but she was too righteous to powder her nose. 
She was the sort of person a man would like his 
best friend to marry. Lady Arabel was older : 
she was virtuous to the same extent as Achilles 
was invulnerable. In the beginning, when her 
soul was being soaked in virtue, the heel of it 
was fortunately left dry. She had a husband, 
but no tragedy in her life. These two women 
were obviously not native to their surroundings. 
Their eyelashes brought Bond Street—or at least 
Kensington—to mind ; their shoes were mudless ; 
their gloves had not been bought in the sales. 
Of the sixth woman the less said the better, 
because she is a spectator by profession, and 
records the following incident. 

All six women were there because their country 
was at war, and because they felt it to be their 
duty to assist it to remain at war for the present. 
They were the nucleus of a committee on War 
Savings, and they were waiting for their chair- 
man, who was the Mayor. He was also a grocer. 

Five of the members were discussing methods 
of persuading other people to save money. ‘The 
sixth was making spots on the table with a pen. 

They were interrupted—not by the expected 
Mayor, but by a young woman, who came 
violently in by the street door, rushed into the 
middle of the room, and got under the table. 
The members, in surprise, pushed back their 
chairs and made noises of ladylike protest and 
inquiry. 

“They’re after me,” panted the person under 
the table. 

All seven listened to thumping silence for 
several seconds, and then, as no pursuing outcry 
declared itself, the stranger arose, without grace, 
from her hiding-place. 

To anybody except a member of a committee 
it would have been obvious that the stranger was 
of the Cinderella type, and bound to be a heroine 
sooner or later. But perception goes out of 
committees. The more committees you belong 
to, the less of life you will understand. When 
your daily round becomes nothing more than a 
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daily round of committees you might as well be 
dead. 

The Stranger was not pretty, she had a broad 
curious face. Her clothes were much too good 
to throw away. You would have enjoyed giving 
them to a decayed gentlewoman. 

“I stole this bun,” she explained frankly. 
“There is an uninterned German baker after 
me.” 

** And why did you steal it ? ” asked Miss Ford, 
pronouncing the / in “why” with a haughty 
and terrifying sound of suction. 

The Stranger sighed. 

“* Because I couldn’t afford to buy it,” she 
replied. 

“* And wHy could you not afford to buy the 
bun?” asked Miss Ford. “A big strong girl 
like you.” 

You will notice that she had had a good deal 
of experience in social work. 

The Stranger said : ‘‘ Up till ten o’clock this 
morning I was of the leisured classes, like your- 
selves. I had a hundred pounds.” 

Lady Arabel was one of the kindest people in 
the world, but she quivered at the suggestion of 
a mutual leisure. The sort of clothes the 
Stranger wore Lady Arabel would have called 
“too dretful.” If one is well dressed, one is 
proud, and may look an angel in the eye. If one 
is really shabby, one is even prouder, one goes 
out of one’s way to look angels in the eye. But 
if one wears a squirrel fur “ set,’’ and a dyed dress 
that originally cost 34 guineas, one is damned. 

“You have squandered all that money?” 
pursued Miss Ford. 

“Yes. In ten minutes.” 

A thrill ran through all six members. 
mouths watered. 

“I am ashamed of you,” said Miss Ford. “I 
hope the baker will catch you. Don’t you know 
that your country is engaged in the greatest 
conflict in history? A hundred pounds....you 
might have put it in the War Loan.” 

*“ Yes,” said the Stranger, “I did. That’s how 
I squandered it.” 

Miss Ford seemed to be partially drowned by 
this reply. One could see her wits fighting for 
air. 

But Lady Arabel had not committed herself, 
and therefore escaped this disaster. 

“You behaved foolishly,” she said. “‘ We 
are all too dretfully anxious to subscribe what we 
can spare to the War Loan. But the State does 
not expect more than that of us.” 

“* God bless it,’’ said the Stranger loudly, so 
that everybody blushed. ‘ But it is fun, don’t 
you think, when you are giving a present, to 
exceed expectations ?” 

“The State—” began Lady Arabel, but was 
nudged into silence by Miss Ford. 


Several 
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“Of course it’s all untrue. Don’t let her 
think we believe her.” 

The Stranger heard her. Such people do not 
only hear with their ears. She laughed. 

‘“* You shall see the receipt,” she said. 

Out of her large pocket she dragged several 
things before she found what she sought. The 
sixth member noticed several packets, labelled 
Maaic, which the Stranger handled very care- 
fully. 

“ Frightfully explosive,” she said. 

“T believe you’re drunk,” said Miss Ford, as 
she took the receipt. It really was a War Loan 
receipt, and the name and address on it were: 
“Miss Hazeline Snow, The Bindles, Pymley, 
Gloucestershire.” 

Lady Arabel smiled in a relieved way. She 
had not long been a social worker, and had not 
yet acquired a taste for making fools of the 
undeserving. 

“So this is your name and address,” she 
said. 

“No,” replied the Stranger simply. 

“This is your name and address,” said Lady 
Arabel more loudly. 

“No,” said the Stranger. “I made it up. 
Don’t you think ‘The Bindles, Pymley,’ is too 
darling ?”’ 

“ Quite drunk,” repeated Miss Ford. She had 
attended eight committee meetings that week. 

“§-s-s-sh, Meta,” hissed Lady Arabel. She 
leaned forward, not smiling, but pleasantly 
showing her teeth. “ You gave a false name 
and address. I wonder if I can guess why.” 

“It’s such fun, don’t you think, to get no 
thanks ?”’ said the Stranger. ‘“‘ Don’t you some- 
times amuse yourself by sending postal orders 
to people whose addresses look pathetic in the 
telephone book, or by forgetting to take away 
the parcels you have bought from little poor 
shops? Or by standing and looking with osten- 
tatious respect at boy scouts on the march, 
always bearing in mind that these, in their own 
eyes, are not little boys trotting behind a dis- 
guised curate, but Troops on the Move ? Just two 
pleased eyes in a crowd—just a hundred pounds 
dropped from heaven z 

Miss Ford began to laugh, a ladylike yet nasty 
laugh. ‘‘ You amuse me,” she said, but not in 
the kind of way that would make anybody wish 
to amuse her often. 

Miss Ford was the ideal member of committee, 
and a committee, of course, exists for the purpose 
of damping enthusiasms. 

The Stranger’s manners were somehow hectic. 
Directly she heard that laughter, the tears came 
into her eyes. ‘‘ Didn’t you like what I was 
Saying ?”’ she asked. 


’ 
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Tears climbed down her cheekbones. 


“Oh!” said Miss Ford. ‘‘ You seem to be— 
if not drunk—suffering from some form of 
hysteria.” 

‘Do you think youth is a form of hysteria ? ” 
—_ the Stranger. ‘Or hunger? Or magic? 

| 

“Oh, don’t recite any more lists, for the Dear 
Sake!” implored Miss Ford, who had caught 
this rather pretty expression where she caught 
her laugh and most of her thoughts—from 
contemporary fiction. She had a lot of friends 
in the writing trade. She knew artists, too, and 
an actress, and a lot of people who talked. She 
very nearly did something clever herself. She 
continued: “I wish you could see yourself, 
trying to be fantastic between the munches of 
a stolen bun. You’d laugh, too. But perhaps 
= never laugh ?” she added, straightening her 
ips. 

“How d’you mean—laugh?” asked the 
Stranger. ‘I didn’t know that noise was called 
laughing. I thought you were just saying 
* Ha-ha.’ ” 

At this moment the Mayor came in. As I 
told you, he was a grocer, and the chairman of the 
committee. He was a bad chairman, but a good 
grocer. Grocers generally wear white in the 
execution of their duty, and this fancy, I think, 
reflects their pureness of heart. They spend 
their days among soft substances most beautiful 
to touch; and sometimes they sell honest- 
smelling soaps; and sometimes they chop 
cheeses, and thus reach the glory of the butcher’s 
calling, without its painfulness. Also they handle 
shining tins, marvellously illustrated. 


Mayors and grocers were, of course, nothing 
to Miss Ford, but Chairmen were very important. 
She nodded curtly to the Mayor and grocer, but 
she pushed the seventh chair towards the 
Chairman. 

“* May I just finish with this applicant ?”’ she 
asked, in her inclusive committee voice, and then 
added in the direction of the Stranger : “ It’s no 
use talking nonsense. We all'see through you. 
You cannot deceive a committee. But to a 
certain extent we believe your story, and are 
willing to give you a helping hand. I will take 
down a few particulars. First, your name?” 

‘“‘ M-m,” mused the Stranger. ‘‘ Let me see, 
you didn’t like Hazeline Snow much, did you? 
M-m....What do you think of Thelma.... 
Thelma Bennet Watkins ?....You know, the 
Rutland Watkinses, the younger branch r 

Miss Ford balanced her pen helplessly. ‘“‘ But 
that isn’t your real name.” 

‘“* How d’you mean—real name?” asked the 
Stranger anxiously. ‘‘ Won’t that do? What 

6 
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about Iris....Hyde ?....You see, the truth is I 
was never actually christened....I was born a 
conscientious objector, and also——”’ 

“‘ Oh, for the Dear Sake, be silent ! ” said Miss 
Ford, writing down “‘ Thelma Bennet Watkins ” 
in self-defence. ‘‘ This, I take it, is the name 
you gave at the time of the National Registra- 
tion.” 

“I forget,” said the Stranger. “ I remember 
that I put down my trade as ‘ Magic,’ and they 
registered it on my card as ‘ Machinist.’ Yet 
magic, I believe, is a starred profession.” 

““What is your trade really?” asked Miss 
Ford. 

“ T’ll show you,” said the Stranger, unbuttoning 
once more the flap of her pocket. 

* * * * * 


She wrote a word upon the air with her finger, 
and made a flourish under the word. So flowery 
was the flourish that it span her round, right 
round upon her toes, and she faced her watchers 
again. The committee jumped, for the blind 
ran up, and outside the window, at the end of a 
strange perspective of street, the trees of some 
far square were as soft as thistledown against a 
lemon-coloured sky. A sound came up the 
street... 

The forgotten April and the voices of lambs 
pealed like bells into the room.... 

Oh, let us flee from April! We are but 
swimmers in seas of words, we members of 
committees, and to the song of April there are 
no words. What do we know, and what does 
London know, after all these years of learning ? 

Old Mother London crouches, with her face 
buried in her hands; and she is walled in with 
her fogs and her loud noises, and over her head 
are the heavy beams of her dark roof, and she has 
the barred sun for a skylight, and winds that are 
but hideous draughts rush under her door. 
London knows much, and every moment she 
learns a new thing, but this she shall never learn 
—that the sun shines all day and the moon all 
night on the silver tiles of her dark house, and 
that the young months climb her walls, and run 
singing in and out between her chimneys.... 


* * * * * 


Nothing else happened in that room. At 
least, nothing more important than the ordinary 
manifestations attendant upon magic. The lamp 
had tremulously gone out. Coloured flames 
danced about the Stranger’s head. One felt the 
thrill of a purring cat against one’s ankles, one 
saw its green eyes glare. But these things hardly 
counted. 

It -was all over. The Mayor was heard 
cracking his fingers, and . whispering ‘“ Puss, 


-she’d go out by the door. 
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puss.” The lamp relighted itself. Nobody had 
known that it was so gifted. 

The Mayor said: “‘ Splendid, miss, quite 
splendid. You’d make a fortune on the stage.” 

His tongue, however, seemed to be talking by 
itself, without the assistance of the Mayor 
himself. One could see that he was shaken out 
of his usual grocerly calm, for his feverish hand 
was stroking a cat where no cat was. 

Black cats are only the showy property of 
magic, materialized at will. It must be confusing 
for such an orderly animal as the cat to exist in 
this intermittent way, never knowing, so to 
speak, whether it is there or not there, from one 
moment to another. 

The sixth member took a severely bitten 
pen from between her lips, and said : ‘‘ Now you 
mention it, I think I’ll go down there again for 
the week-end. I can pawn my ear-rings.” 

Nobody, of course, took any notice of her; 
yet, in a way, her remark was logical. For that 
singing Spring that had for a moment trespassed 
in the room had brought very familiar things 
to her mind, and for a few seconds she had stood 
upon a beloved hill, and had looked down between 
trees on a far valley, like a promised land ; and 
had seen, in the valley, a pale river and a dark 
town, like milk and honey. 

As for Miss Mostyn Ford, she had become 
a little pale. Although the blind had now pulled 
itself down, and dismissed April, Miss Ford 
continued to look at the window. But she cleared 
her throat and said: ‘‘ Will you kindly answer 
my questions? I asked you what your trade 
was.” 

“It’s too dretful of me to interrupt,” said 
Lady Arabel suddenly. “ But, do you know, 
Meta, I feel we are wasting the committee’s 
time. This young person needs no assistance 
from us.” She turned to the Stranger, and 
added : “‘ My dear, I am dretfully ashamed. I 
should love you to meet my son Rrchud....he 
is at the front, and he knows——” 

She burst into tears. 

The Stranger took her hand. 

““T should like most awfully to meet Rrchud, 
and to get to know you better,” she said. She 
grew very red: “I say, I should be awfully 
pleased if you’d call me Angela.” 

It wasn’t her name, but she remembered that 
something of this sort should be said when people 
become motherly and cry. 

Then she went away. 

““ Lawdy !”’ said the Mayor. “ I didn’t expect 
Look—she’s left some 
sort of hardware over there in the corner.”’ 


It was a broomstick. 
STELLA BENSON. 
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Prospects in English 
Literature. 


III.—Looxinc BAcKwarD. 


“ History has remembered the kings and warriors, because 
they destroyed; Art has remembered the people, because 
they created.” WiLiiam Morris. 


** All art is collaboration ; and there is little doubt that, 
in the happy ages of literature, striking and beautiful phrases 
were as ready to the story-teller’s or the playwright’s hand, 
as the rich cloaks and dresses of his time... . For in countries 
where the imagination of the people, and the language they 
use, is rich and living, it is possible for a writer to be rich 
and copious in his words, and at the same time to give the 
reality, which is the root of all poetry, in a comprehensive 
and natural form. In the modern literature of towns, 
however, richness is found only in sonnets, or prose poems, 
or in one or two elaborate books that are far away from the 
profound and common interests of life.” J. M. Synce. 


HE unhappy conflict between spirit 

and matter, between science and in- 
dustrialism on the one hand, and re- 
ligion, poetry, and art on the other, which we 
noticed in our foregoing article* as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the nineteenth century, 
had one very striking and interesting result. 
It led to a rediscovery of the Middle Ages. 


This rediscovery, which we may call the Counter- ” 


Renaissance, since it took the form of a protest 
against the ideals of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, gave birth to the Oxford Movement 
in the sphere of religion, and to the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood in the sphere of art. 
But its effects were most noticeable and _ per- 
sistent in the sphere of literature. From the days 
of Chatterton to those of William Morris, the 
English Muse, ever growing more conscious of 
....the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

turned with increasing appreciation and under- 
standing to the medizval period in the hope of 
finding there some sanctuary of peace for her 
troubled and outlawed spirit. And her quest is 
still afoot. The Celtic Movement, despite its 
nationalistic and racial trappings, is a figure 
in the same medieval pageant, and follows 
close upon the heels of the socialist-craftsman of 
Kelmscott ; for, as is hinted in the words quoted 
above from Synge, it drew its inspiration 
and strength, not from its accidental connexion 
with a political war-cry, but from the fact that 
in the Irish peasantry it found a people still 
living more or less under medizval conditions 
and dreaming medieval dreams. The new in- 
terest in Russia may be traced to the same 
source. Mr. Stephen Graham, Mr. Maurice 
Baring, and others, whose writings appear so 
inexplicable and exasperating to the Westernizing 





* See Atheneum for March, p. 117. 
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Russian intelligentsia, have won a hearing and 
caught our sympathy because they have un- 
veiled for us a world still beautiful with medizval 
simplicity, still untroubled by the vexed problems 
of an industrial civilization. As a flower turns 
towards the sun, ’so the spirit of modern English 
literature has instinctively turned towards the 
light of the Middle Ages, wherever it be found. 

This orientation, as we have seen, has not 
been without unfortunate results. It has di- 
vorced poetry still more from the realities of 
modern life, helped to make it “ precious ” and 
self-absorbed, rendered it odd and ridiculous in 
the eyes of the ordinary man. Yet it was an 
inevitable tendency, and, like most inevitable 
things in a growing world, full of promise for the 
future. ‘The medizval spirit, whether in the 
European past or in Russia and Ireland during 
recent times, has been generally accompanied by 
material and political conditions from which our 
civilization proudly, though a little prematurely, 
boasts heremancipation. Dirt and squalor, ignor- 
ance and superstition, insecurity and tyranny— 
such are the features that history insists upon; 
and the average modern, taking the picture 
which history draws as a complete portrait, 
regards the medizvalist as an obscurantist who 
wishes to put back the clock or to restore 
‘‘popery ” and the feudal system. Nor can it be 
denied that certain uncritical and muddle-headed 
admirers of the Middle Ages have, by their 
failure to distinguish the substance from the 
accident, done not a little to lend colour to these 
fears. But he who was at once the most clear- 
eyed, the most progressive, and yet the most 
whole-hearted of medizvalists laboured under no 
illusions as to the true character of the period 
from which he learnt so large a lesson. In 
William Morris’s ‘Hopes and Fears for Art’ 
(that wise, noble, and beautiful book which 
one could wish were in the hands of all whose 
minds are now filled with the thoughts of 
rebuilding our poor, shattered world) the issue 
is stated clearly enough :— 


“Once men sat under grinding styrannies amidst 
violence and fear so great, that nowadays we wonder 
how they lived through twenty-four hours of it, till we 
remember that then, as now, their daily labour was the main 
part of their lives, and that that daily labour was sweetened 
by the daily creation of Art ; and shall we who are delivered 
from the evils they bore, live drearier days than they did? 
Shall men, who have come forth from so many tyrannies, 
bind themselves to yet another one, and become the slaves 
of nature, piling day upon day of hopeless, useless toil ? 
Must this go on worsening till it come to this at last—that the 
world shall have come into its inheritance, and with all foes 
conquered and nought to bind it, shall choose to sit down 
and labour for ever amidst grim ugliness ? ” 


Man in the Middle Ages was less comfortable, 
less moral perhaps, certainly less secure than 
we are, yet he somehow held the clue to a 
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happiness and a harmony that we have lost. 
Lite had a meaning for him which transcended 
the desires of the flesh and the promptings of 
self-interest; his universe was charged with 
intelligible and blessed purpose ; and his work, 
which was consecrated to thé service of that 
meaning and that purpose, was crowned with 
such exuberance of joy and beauty that the 
cathedrals, abbeys, and churches of his creation 
tease us moderns out of thought, so sublime they 
seem, so unattainable to the more accomplished, 
more learned craftsman of to-day. In those 
times and in that society the trinity of the human 
spirit—Beauty, Truth, and Love—was a trinity 
in unity; for no heresy had as yet arisen to 
divide the substance or confound the persons. 
Maybe we can boast of a wider Truth, a deeper 
and more comprehensive Love; but Truth and 
Love are divided from Beauty and from each 
other, and so our life is unlovely and unhar- 
monious. Medizval man was orthodox ; that is 
to say, he thought rightly of the things of the 
spirit. We are heretics; we have put asunder 
the indivisible ; and if the society of which we 
are members cannot recover the faith, whole 
and undefiled, without doubt, as William Morris 
warns us, it will perish everlastingly. 

But medizval man was not only orthodox, he 
was catholic; that is to say, the things of the 
spirit were shared by all and expressed by all. 
The most striking and obvious fact about the 
Middle Ages, as compared with the modern 
period, is the universality of the feeling and 
appreciation for Beauty. ‘Those prayers in stone 
which are so marvellous in the eyes of posterity 
were not built by highly paid specialists, but 
by the common people themselves, who enriched 
their handiwork with a thousand blossoms of 
their quaint and untutored imagination. Vox 
populi was indeed vox Dei in those days; 
for Beauty is one of God’s three voices, and 
Beauty dwelt in the minds of men, walked with 
them along life’s highway, and breathed the 
eternal life of art into all that their fingers 
touched with love andcare. And now? But the 
contrast is only too glaring. The art of our 
time is sick and its poetry querulous because 
they are parched at the root ; because man has 
ceased to create and is content to produce ; 
because the people, cut off from the beauty of the 
earth, and long since condemned to trivial and 
monotonous toil, have wholly forgotten the 
vision which was once enthroned in their hearts. 
Beauty, like the common lands, has been “ en- 
closed”; it is no longer a joy in widest com- 
munalty spread, but a plaything of the cultured 
rich, a walled-in place of tourney for the elaborate 
jousts of artistic factions. hen a section of 
the population, voluntarily or involuntarily, is 
shut off from one of the channels of grace, we 
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call it schism. The enclosure of Beauty is the 
Great Schism of. modern history, for it has 
excluded the People. 

Until this schism is healed, literature and art 
can never be wholly sane and healthy. In con- 
sidering, therefore, its causes and possible cure, 
as we propose to do in this and the two following 
articles, we shall be pursuing a course that is not 
impertinent to the purpose of this series. The 
subject is a large one and will lead us somewhat 
far afield, but it is strictly germane to our theme, 
which is to take stock of the future by examining 
the profit-and-loss account that has come down 
to us from the past. Let us follow the modern 
English Muse in her backward glance, and take 
note first of all of the characteristics of that 
popular literature of the Middle Ages which 
appeals to her with such persistent attraction. 
It is a right instinct that prompts her to fix her 
longing eyes upon medizval times. Every age 
is compelled by its own peculiar needs to take up 
the study of some definite period of the historic 
past. For the men of the Renaissance it was 
Greece and Rome that mattered supremely ; 
and the men of the Renaissance are still with 
us, though Nietzsche was probably the last 
important name among them. ‘To-day it is the 
Middle Ages that claim our interest and under- 
standing, for there are signs everywhere that the 
era inaugurated by Humanism and Protestantism, 
and carried forward on the two great tidal waves 
of Industrialism and the French Revolution, is 
already passing away. We have gained much 
in the way of intellectual freedom, political 
privileges, and the creature comforts from these 
changes ; but it is beginning to be realized that 
we have sold a large measure of our birthright 
for this appetizing mess of pottage. Above all, 
the temple of the human spirit lies in ruins, its 
altars are overthrown, and the wild asses pasture 
undisturbed within its walls. And though, as we 
must, we bring all the appliances of a scientific 
civilization and all the fruits of accumulated 
knowledge to assist us in the task of Reconstruc- 
tion, we can learn much from the men of the 
Middle Ages, for they were supreme architects in 
this manner of building, and the temple they set 
up lasted a thousand years. 

The medizval peasant was illiterate ; he had 
neither elementary schools nor newspapers. 
Yet he possessed his own literature, a literature 
now largely lost, for it was seldom committed to 
writing, yet one of such beauty and interest that 
scholars to-day will devote their whole life to 
gathering up the meagre fragments that remain. 
There was the ballad, which is possibly the oldest 
of all literary types. ‘The ballad, like most forms 
of medizval poetry, or, indeed, like most medizval 
art of any kind, was intimately associated with 
daily labour on the one hand, and on the other 
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with the recurrent festivals of the ecclesiastical 
or secular calendar, which furnished an infinite 
variety to the life of the time, a seasonal character 
corresponding with that which the changing year 
itself produced in the life of the fields. 


“When people are gathered together to perform some 
labour [writes a modern student of the ballad], especially 
any piece of work where all must move together—for 
example, rowers at the oars of a galley, fishermen hauling 
in their nets, sailors round the capstan-bars, men reaping 
corn, women weaving at the loom or even spinning—it is 
natural and essentially human to accompany such rhythmic 
motions with the voice.” 


Rhythm is the basis of all art and poetry ; and 
the ballad sprang from the beautiful swaying 
motions of the toiling human body of the 
medieval peasant as inevitably and as in- 
stinctively as the flowers and grinning faces leapt 
to life on the stone beneath his moulding chisel. 
Both were, in fact, an expression of the joy of 
creation. And so enamoured was he with the 
body-rhythms of his daily work that he elaborated 
them into dance at those seasons of festival 
which marked the consummation or the in- 
auguration of a set period of his labours, such as 
May Day, Harvest-home, and the like. Here, 
again, the ballad formed the natural accom- 
paniment ; indeed, it was identified so closely 
with the festival dance that the word “ ballad ”’ 
itself means “‘ dance,” and is another form of the 
word “ ballet.” Inasmuch, too, as these festival 
dances were choric in nature, and the dialogue, 
of which the ballads are full, was doubtless 
assigned to different characters among the 
company of dancers, the medizval ballad, which 
was sung and not recited, partook of the nature 
of both ballet and opera. It was communal in 
performance, and communal in its authorship. 
It is impossible to trace any given ballad to an 
individual poet. Handed down by oral tradition, 
constantly modified by each generation as they 
passed through the mould of its memory, the 
ballads of the folk were infinitely varied in form, 
and in theme surprisingly similar. The same 
Stories in different versions were sung in times 
of merry-making all over England; nay, all 
over Europe, for we find variants of our English 
ballads in German, French, and the Scandinavian 
languages. Christendom had a common ballad- 
stock. Such was the chief literature of the 
medieval people; a poetry corporate in its 
spirit and function, a poetry so close to living 
reality that its very form was determined by 
the sway of the human body in daily toil or 
festal dance, so catholic in its appeal that its 
themes were in common use all over the Christian 
world. It was the flower of labour, and the 
symbol of labour’s solidarity. 

Besides the ballads, the village folk had a 
number of rude plays and games dating back for 
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the most part to the pre-Christian era, which 
were also performed at times of festival. The 
Church, too, had its religious dramas, celebrating 
at the appropriate seasons the lives of the saints 
or incidents from the gospel-story. As towns 
grew up, and the people flocked to them in 
response to the demand for craftsmen of all 
kinds, a new species of folk-literature was born, 
the child of pagan game and Christian drama. 
This was the gild miracle-play, which had its 
heyday in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
And here again there existed a close connexion 
with the workaday world, for the “‘ pageants ” 
or scenes into which the plays were divided were 
each performed by a particular gild; the Noah 
scene being entrusted to the shipwrights, the 
Last Supper to the bakers, and so on. The 
element of festival was equally prominent, the 
Feast of Corpus Christi being specially honoured 
in this respect, and in some towns the actual 
performance extended over four, five, or even 
seven days, which affords a glimpse of the leisure 
of the medieval craftsman that his modern 
brother might well envy. But the chief feature, 
perhaps, to be noted about these miracle-plays 
is their cosmic character. The text of the vast 
majority is lost, that of those which have survived 
is often imperfect ; but it seems almost certain 
that in a large number of cases what was repre- 
sented was nothing less than the history of 
mankind as it was understood by the medieval 
folk. Simply and often crudely enough, the 
craftsmen actors presented before the attentive 
and appreciative audiences of their fellows the 
whole scheme of human salvation from the 
Creation to the Last Judgment. The drama of 
the Middle Ages was epical in quality ; it figured 
the eternal conflict between the forces of Good 
and Evil. It was philosophic in scope; it 
provided a coherent and intelligible account of 
the universe and of man’s place therein. It was 
comprehensive in form ; it took up into its bosom 
all the accumulated dramatic traditions and de- 
vices of the medizval world, and welded them 
into one mighty divine comedy. And once started 
upon its development, it spread to every township 
and to most villages in the country, while, like 
the ballad, it had its counterparts among all 
European peoples. A true society may be 
recognized by the interest it shows in its own 
history and its own destiny. This interest, 
which was none the less real because it happened 
to deal with legend rather than with verified fact, 
found among the medizval folk its supreme 
embodiment in the miracle-play. The men of 
those times had indeed a literature which “ bound 
together by passion and knowledge the vast 
empire of human society.” 

Did space permit, much might be said upon 
other and minor forms of popular literature in 
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this period, and in particular its didactic and 
apocalyptic section—the literature of Utopias, as 
we should call it to-day, of which the ‘ Piers 
Plowman ’ cycle of poems, wherein the Saviour 
appears clad in the garb, and voicing the aspira- 
tions, of the working-man of the age, is the 
greatest example that has come down to us. 
* Piers Plowman ’ was, in part at least, the work 
of acleric ; and it should not be forgotten that, 
side by side and in close connexion with the 
literature of the folk, there existed at this time 
two other literatures, those of the cloister and of 
the castle, both, like the ballad and the miracle- 
play, drawing upon a common European stock 
for their material, a process which was the easier 
in their case since Latin, the language of the 
cloister, and French, the language of the castle, 
were of universal currency throughout Christen- 
dom. There were, in fact, three cultures in the 
Middle Ages, each possessing its own literary 
forms, yet all intimately related the one to the 
other. We have seen how the craftsmen adopted 
the drama of the Church, wedded it to their own 
traditional festival-play, and so produced the 
cosmic miracle-cycles of the market-place. The 
romances of chivalry, on the other hand, which 
expressed the culture, and mirrored the society, 
of the nobility in the castle, were elaborately 
dressed first cousins of the simple rustic ballads. 
They were sung by the minstrel or gleeman, the 
only professional poet of the Middle Ages, who 
might be the honoured retainer of some great 
lord or, more commonly, a wanderer upon earth, 
singing his lays in byre as well as hall, constantly 
unifying the poetic stuff of European romance, as 
he roamed from land to land and from castle to 
castle, until at length it reached the immense 
proportions of the miracle-plays themselves, and 
yet as constantly colouring this matter with 
individual differences as it passed through the 
prism of his own personality. The minstrel, in 
short, was one more link in the spiritual chain- 
work which made the human society of that day 
an intelligible and purposeful unity, which made 
it, in a word, catholic. 

Thus the poetry of the Middle Ages, though 
maybe less polished and undeniably less subtle 
than our own, possessed the broad basis and the 
wide vision in which modern literature is sadly 
lacking. It was “sensitive and free to the 
infinite life of the world ” ; it was concerned with 
“‘ subjects of a collective interest to the race at 
large’ ; it showed, even in a deeper sense than 
Shakespeare himself gave to the words, “ the 
very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure,” for it sprang straight from reality, and 
it was ever the expression of joy in action—the 
joy of rhythmic movement in toil or dance, the 
joy of the craftsman in his craft, the joy of 
the fighter in battle or tourney. And it was not 
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merely social in purpose, but largely social in 
authorship ; in outlook and origin, in form and 
theme, it was essentially popular. ‘“‘ If art which 
is now sick is to live and not die,” says William 
Morris, ‘‘ it must in the future be of the people, 
for the people, by the people ; it must understand 
all and be understood by all.” The art of the 
Middle Ages was of the people, for the people, 
by the people ; and this was the true secret of 
its attraction for the poets and artists of the 
nineteenth century, though few appeared to 
realize what this fact implied. Instead, most of 
them marched under a banner inscribed “ Back 
to the Middle Ages.” It was a hopeless and a 
futile cry, for it leads nowhere, except into that 
prison-house, the Palace of Art. But could we 
restore Beauty to her throne in the heart of the 
people, could we throw down the walls of “ the 
hedged and cultivated garden ” behind which her 
spirit huddles, could we set the English Muse 
with her feet upon the highway and bid her 
discover the England of which she is queen, we 
should have a literature, yes, and an art also, 
beside which the art and literature of the medizval 
folk would seem thin and poor, childish and 
barbarian, inasmuch as our civilization is in- 
finitely richer in experience, more complex in its 
structure, and more fruitful in its possibilities 
than theirs. MUEZZIN. 


Art and Education. 
I. 


ANY attempts have been made of 
Mis to define the aim of education, 

and without venturing to add to 
their number I will begin by simply taking it 
for granted that all those definitions which are 
worthy of consideration are summed up and 
contained in the development of the three 
‘* disinterested desires”’ of which Mr. Clutton 
Brock speaks in ‘The Ultimate Belief.’ All 
who agree with Mr. Brock that every little child 
is filled, not with “original sin,” but with a 
desire—conscious or latent—for goodness, truth, 
and beauty, must go one step further and assert 
that the aim of education is to develop these 
three instinctive desires and to give them some 
measure of satisfaction. 

Even our present methods—or want of method 
—in education partially recognize the wisdom 
of Mr. Brock’s philosophy, for, however misguided 
or erroneous they may be, attempts are made 
to instruct children in goodness and truth. 
Teachers may entertain philosophic doubts as 
to the distinction between right and wrong ; like 
Pilate they may ask rhetorically, “ What 1s 
truth?’’ and expect no answer; but in public 
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they usually put a brave face on their private 
misgivings, and do not permit their pupils to 
have any uncertainty about what they consider 
to be good, what they consider to be true. In 
this laudable effort they are sustained by legis- 
lators at Westminster, who have enshrined in 
Acts of Parliament their human—and therefore 
fallible—conceptions of goodness and truth. 

For the moment I have no concern with moral 
and scientific problems of education; my im- 
mediate purpose is to emphasize the fact that 
the elementary and secondary schools, with a few 
inconsiderable exceptions, do not even attempt 
to develop and satisfy the child’s desire for 
beauty. I willingly admit that the curriculum 
at many schools includes an endeavour to 
expatiate on and expound “ moral beauty ”’ ; 
but I maintain that moral beauty belongs to the 
province of goodness. When we discuss the 
beauty of ideas we are speaking in terms of 
philosophy ; when we discuss the beauties of 
form we are speaking in terms of art. 

Briefly, my contention is that in no school, 
whether elementary, secondary, or “ public,” is 
any adequate provision made for developing and 
satisfying that instinctive joy in beauties of form 
which is a part, and a most valuable part, of the 
birthright of every human being. It is true that 
of recent years the introduction of pictures and 
prints into schoolrooms has been both officially 
and unofficially encouraged. But what use is 
made of the framed exhibits in the classrooms ? 
Are they used to point out beauties of form, of 
colour, of design, of workmanship, or are they 
used merely to illustrate some historical truth 
or some philosophical idea of goodness ? 

Poetry is read in every school, and some 
masters and teachers are eloquent in their 
commentaries on the noble ideas our poets have 
expressed. But how many pupils have dis- 
covered, except by their own enterprise or by 
some stimulus from home, the beauty of diction, 
the sonorous word, the felicitous phrase, the 
rhythmic accentuation, that are the very essence 
of true poetry ? 

Now that we are allied with the Third Republic, 
perhaps some of our educationists will turn their 
eyes from Germany to our neighbour across the 
Channel and seek to inquire how and why the 
French are so much more sensitive to, and more 
intimately acquainted with, the Fine Arts than 
we are in the British Isles. They will not have 
to push their investigations so far even as the 
lycee to discover the secret. The Frenchman, 
most logical of Europeans, knows and teaches 
that beauty is a question of form, that “ moral 
beauty” is the affair of philosophy, and not of 
esthetics—in short, that the supreme virtue of 
art consists not in what you do, but how you do it. 
By grasping this elementary proposition the 
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French and other Latin races have become, and 
are universally acknowledged to be, “ artistic 
nations.” ‘Through failing to grasp it the 
British have remained philistines, and are essen- 
tially barbarous in the mass. 

To acquiesce in the general neglect of art and 
beauty is to stunt our stature as human beings, 
to stifle and throttle our free development. We 
must seek the remedy, a remedy that will begin 
in our elementary schools, that will be continued 
by our secondary schools and Universities, that 
will be fostered and encouraged by properly 
conducted Art Schools and properly administered 
Art Galleries. And in the British Isles, where 
there is not even a Ministry of Fine Arts, the 
reform of our Art Schools and Art Galleries will 
require a national change of outlook approxi- 
mating to a Russian Revolution. ‘Till that new 
day dawns we may prepare for its coming by 
indicating the lines on which the reformers 
should set to work, and in subsequent articles I 
propose to lay before the readers of this journal 
detailed suggestions to this end. But the first 
thing to do will be to impress on the British 
public that forms have their importance as well 
as ideas, and that to bring out all that is best in 
humanity we have need not only of wisdom, but 
also of beauty. FRANK RUTTER. 





The Reconstruction of 
Industry. 
A Worker’s View. 


S the title of this article implies 
Ay Reconstruction of Industry, it must 

also imply that the present construction 
has failed in some or most respects. The War 
has put all forms of organization within the State 
to a severe test. Some have come through 
strengthened, others have miserably failed. The 
greatest failure of all has been the private control 
of capital, with its autocratic form of management 
in industry. It will be admitted that had the 
nation been compelled to rely upon the pre-war 
basis of industry we should now be a defeated 
people. The want of munitions would have 
paralysed our armies. The exploitation and 
privateering in the foodstuffs of the people would 
have produced panic and famine. All this is 
obvious from the fact that the State in its 
collective capacity has had to reorganize industry, 
to control shipping, mines, railways, food, in 
order to preserve the State, not from a foreign 
enemy, but from the rapacity and incompetence 
of the private capitalists. 
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The boasted banking system demonstrated 
that while it exacted its last penny in peace-time, 
yet at the greatest crisis in the nation’s history 
it was a failure. ‘The State was compelled to 
save the banks. 

While the public are acquainted with these 
facts now, the economic injustice of the system 
was apparent to the great working class in the 
pre-war days. The difference now is that the 
pressure of the autocracy of capitalism has been 
laid upon the whole nation, but in pre-war days 
its most evil effects were felt by the working 
class alone. Before the question can be seriously 
grappled with, it is necessary to remind the public 
of some of these evil effects, as in the discussion 
of Reconstruction the State will have to meet a 
working class that is intensely suspicious, and 
rightly so. 

One of the most glaring effects of privately 
controlled industry was unemployment. Prior 
to the War there was an average of about a 
million adult workpeople continuously out of 
employment, and the apologists of the existing 
order claimed that industry could not be run 
were it not for the margin of unemployment. 
About five million of the population were con- 
demned to a state of absolute penury, so that 
their hunger determined the subsistence level of 
the remainder who were employed. Such a 
state of affairs was responsible for bad workman- 
ship, sweated conditions, ‘Trade-Union restric- 
tions, decreased output. In fact, every activity 
of the organized working-class movement was 
influenced by the continued economic insecurity 
produced by unemployment. 

Another glaring evil was the utter disregard 
of the workman as a human unit in society. He 
was regarded as a person of inferior quality, and, 
what was worse, every effort was made to 
intensify that inferiority. In discussing his 
actual labour conditions, Capital made the first 


claim upon all the results of Labour, the in- . 


ventor’s genius, national or physical improve- 
ments ; and if the workman improved his own 
knowledge, Capital immediately made the first 
claim upon such improvement. Such a policy 
produced physical and mental deterioration. 
When the scientist advanced improvements, 
which should have been communal, they only 
intensified the poverty of the working class. 

Such, briefly, was the position we found 
ourselves in at the outbreak of war, and we were 
carefully, but very deliberately, organizing to 
put an end to this system. 

Many thinking people of the employing class 
are now beginning to acknowledge that such a 
condition of affairs was indefensible and was 
socially wrong, and the general line of discussion 
that arises from that admission is as to what 
can be done to improve matters without in- 
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flicting any injury upon themselves. Behind all 
the present discussion is not merely desire for 
wealth, but for power, and before there can be 
any peace in industry certain fundamental 
principles must be admitted :— 

(a) The right of Labour to control its con- 
ditions of employment. 

(6) The adjustment of payment on the basis 
of relative instead of subsistence wages. 

(c) The regulation of industry to prevent 
unemployment. 

(d) The recognition of the status of the em- 
ployee as equal to that of the management. 

(e) The State must concede full opportunity 
for education. 

Anything less than the full concession of these 
propositions will only perpetuate the struggle. 
The whole talk of a truce following the War, 
on the basis of some form of arbitration, and the 
concession of certain minimum conditions, is 
not only impracticable, but futile. Labour has 
felt its own soul and manhood, and though the 
claim, “the right of Labour to control its 
conditions of employment,’’ may appear revolu- 
tionary, yet there cannot be freedom without 
responsibility, nor can there be peace while one 
small class determines the conditions under 
which the large majority of the population work 
and live. 

Internationally the Allies are claiming that 
there must be a League of Nations, based on 
equality, irrespective of the size of the nation, 
and that the League of Nations must 
develop and operate with the consent of the 
peoples in the nations, and not upon autocratic 
forms of government. The same principle 
must apply to industry. Man works in order 
to get the means of life; that is Nature’s 
demand. It is not a large claim to make 
that if man is compelled by Nature to be 
industrious or starve, then, as far as Nature 
will allow him, he should be able to determine 
the conditions under which he will grapple with 
these forces ; in other words, that the worker’s 
right should not be limited to work only when 
another will let him, or to work under unhealthy 
conditions in order that another may live in 
luxury, or to work long hours and thereby 
shorten his life, in order that another may enjoy 
longevity. This claim is practical. Small ex- 
amples can be given where Labour has wrenched 
this power and exercised it wisely. 

Concrete cases have come under the writer’s 
notice in South Wales, where men in a section 
of the transport trade toiled long hours under 
conditions which were evil and even dangerous 
to life. ‘They decided that, instead of perpetua- 
ting these conditions, they would pool their 
interests and take control of the calling them- 
selves. The result has been that they now work 
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eight hours, instead of twelve and fourteen. If 
there is a slackness of trade, they all share it ; 
if there is prosperity, they all participate in equal 
proportions, and even that section among them 
which prior to the arrangement lived upon the 
backs of the others, now say that, although the 
income is less now than formerly, they would 
not go back to the old system, the social 
benefit to themselves being too great. This 
principle should be extended to all industries. 

Assuming that Capital in its present form 
dealt with the markets, and with buying and 
selling—which cannot be admitted as the only 
way—is it impracticable to say to the workman 
through his organization (if a national trade, 
through its national organization, or if a local 
trade, through its local form of organism) : ‘‘ Here 
is the amount that the market demands. This 
is required to be produced to satisfy public 
wants,” and to ask the organization to undertake 
to adjust its labour conditions to supply public 
requirements ? It may be said that Labour is 
not well fitted to take such a responsibility, but 
no persons or group of persons can be said to be 
incapable until their capacity for responsi- 
bility has been tested. ‘Therefore, instead of 
every little improvement that the workers desire 
having to be fought for, the responsibility for 
effecting its own improvements should be handed 
over to Labour. We should not then have the 
sorry spectacle of the tremendous number of 
mining accidents, railway accidents, or the terrible 
death-roll in the unhealthy occupations that we 
have at present; the inherent desire for self- 
preservation would accomplish in a decade what 
the political genius of the nation has argued 
around for generations. 

“The adjustment of payment on the basis of 
relative instead of subsistence wages ”’ is also a 
point which must be conceded. The com- 
plaint is that the present system works in a 
vicious circle, the result being that progress in 
the development of the standard of life is 
arrested. ‘The subsistence basis means that the 
worker gets little or no benefit from any improve- 
ment that can be introduced into industry. 
In fact, it often means that improvements 
intensify his problem of life. At the present 
time a good deal of discussion is going on with 
regard to bigger output. ‘‘ Give us large out- 
put,” is the cry, “‘ and we will pay higher wages,” 
and then, it is argued, the problem would be 
solved. It is obvious that high monetary wages 
do not of necessity mean a high standard of 
living, while if the claim of large production 
solved the problem, then America would have 
solved it long ago. By the speeding-up process 
and scientific management, America has reached 
the highest point of production in the industrial 
world, but at the same time has intensified the 
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unemployment problem, and reduced the actual 
standard of life. When reward has to be 
determined as the result of industry, the only 
satisfactory way of doing it is by adjusting the 
reward according to the essential factors in its 
production, which under the present system are 
Management, Capital, and Labour. At present 
Labour has to contribute to so many unessential 
factors, viz.: to the usurers, landed interests, 
royalty owners. The returns from land, royal- 
ties, &c., should be socialized, and be an aid to 
industry, and not a means of exploitation. 
Therefore in the Reconstruction of Industry 
non-essentials should be obliterated, and a 
relative reward should be allowed to the essential 
factors in the production of commodities. 
“The regulation of industry to prevent un- 
employment ”’ is another pressing need. The 
non-regulation of industry produces one of the 
greatest social evils ; we do not nowadays suffer 
from famine, but from plethora and under 
consumption. Pre-war days saw a tremendous 
effort to utilize the means at the disposal of 
Labour to regulate and conserve particular 
interests. ‘The craft trades tried the limitation 
of apprentices, or of the number of people who 
entered their calling ; and other trades tried by 
the limitation of output to achieve this object ; but 
none of them touched the fringe of the problem. 
In fact, while, on the one hand, a:skilled trade 
may have maintained a little higher standard of 
life by such limitations, on the other hand the 
difficulties of the general and less skilled 
trades were intensified. ‘The whole problem of 
production, apprenticeship, hours of labour, and 
efficiency can be solved if each industry is 
organized as a national entity and regulated by 
agreement. It is not difficult to picture the 
possibility of the management and the organized 
producers in industry sitting around a table with 
all the commercial knowledge at their disposal, 
such as forecasts of the world’s requirements for 
a given period, and information supplied through 
the State from its commercial agents; takin 
into consideration the amount of available labour, 
together with the mechanical appliances; and 
deciding the number of hours per day needed to 
produce the amount required to supply the 
communal needs—it may be an 8-, a 6-, or even 
a 4-hour day. Industry no longer organized on 
a factory, but on a national basis, would create 
a reserve, and in the case of a slump in the 
world’s requirements, instead of throwing 10, 
20, Or 30 per cent of the workpeople into un- 
employment, with its consequent demoralization, 
would reduce hours, and use its reserve to tide 
over the slump period. This is not only prac- 
ticable, but immediately necessary. The con- 
cession of power in the form of joint control in 
the actual regulation of industry is the only 
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possible step that can be taken to secure a 
higher standard of life, remove the fear of 
unemployment, and at the same time give to the 
community a commodity of real value. 

“* The recognition of the status of the employee 
as equal to that of the management ”’ repre- 
sents a growing demand by the workers. Work- 
ing people move slowly, as it were out of serfdom, 
rather admitting their inferiority to the manage- 
ment. ‘The writer has been struck many times, 
in taking deputations to employers, by the 
different treatment meted out by the employer to 
the workmen on the deputation, and to the 
Union representative. The workman often enters 
in a state of fear that his action in representing 
his fellows, although appointed by them, will 
lead to his dismissal, and in many cases it is 
found difficult by Labour representatives to 
induce a deputation to accompany them. How 
can there be a truce while one side practises an 
attitude of dominance to enforce servility by the 
other? There must be equality of status. The 
struggle now going on, expressing itself often in 
strikes, ‘‘ca’canny,’”’ and other forms of revolt, is 
but an expression of the desire for status. Just 
as the old fighters for political freedom adopted 
all kinds of subterfuges to hold their meetings, 
and to build their organization in order to win 
political equality, so Labour is now struggling 
and adopting various methods in order to win 
economic equality. In all those workshops where 
there has been the frankest recognition of this 
principle, there has been the least strife. It 
may be said by some that where there is no 
organization there is little strife, but that is not 
a state that it is desirable for the working class to 
remain in, absence of revolt being due to fear of 
the consequences of the revolt. Such a condition 
is the antithesis of freedom. 

This point of status is vitally important, but 
accompanying this “the State must concede 
full opportunity for education.” While know- 
ledge is power, power without knowledge is 
disastrous. Education must take the form of 
producing citizens of the very highest order, 
rather than mere efficiency in industry. Indus- 
trial efficiency will come from highly developed 
citizens who have responsibilities and freedom, 
but education in the form that is now being 
propounded, which will preserve for Capitalism 
its power, its autocracy and dominance, and 
merely give to the workpeople more nimble 
fingers with a view to greater proficiency in 
output, will lead to disaster and blind revolt. 
Therefore the greatest co-operation is needed 
between the State and the various forms of 
organization which now are an integral part of 
our industrial system. 

There must be a definite acceptance of prin- 
ciples if the evolution of industry on the basis of 
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equality and justice is to proceed on peaceful 
lines. If, on the other hand, principles are not 
to be conceded, then evolution must give place 
to revolution. The servility of the working class 
must be relegated to the limbo of the past. At 
all costs the soul-killing conditions of industry 
must be grappled with and abolished. Women- 
folk who have been the white slaves of the 
modern Moloch must be freed; children who 
have been taken from our schools and sacrificed 
to the private capitalist king must be protected 
and given a chance. The real factors in pro- 
duction must be the only factors which have a 
right to claim a reward, and the Labour leaders 
who are talking of a truce on the basis of the 
perpetuation of the old system, with forms of 
compulsory arbitration and other methods of 
enslavement, must take warning. It is foolish 
to try and arrest the development of ideas, or to 
check the great and growing desire of the masses 
of people to live a fuller life. First principles 
having been once admitted, the actual detail or 
method of giving effect to them should be left 
to the particular trades, owing to their varying 
character. But if the War is to mark a stage in 
the development of economic freedom, then all 
trades must be established upon a basis of econo- 
mic justice and equality. The principles out- 
lined here would mean a definite step in the 
evolution of industry, and would develop a 
co-operative spirit, and a social desire to master 
human ills. ‘The spirit of contention and strife 
would be reduced to a minimum ; the freedom 
of man, the honour of woman, the protection of 
children, would be enhanced. 


E. Bevin, National Organizer 
Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and 
General Workers’ Union. 


The Work of the Zemstvos. 


Y knowledge of Russia and her affairs 
MI necessarily impressionistic, since 

my whole time was spent in travel- 
ling round organizing the Millicent Fawcett 
Hospitals. Ever since I reached Petrograd in 
December, 1915, my main consciousness has 
been that of history making itself in a breathless 
hurry, which is surely without parallel, and of 
the strange phenomenon, not without precedent, 
of the reactionary Government itself forcing the 
pace, in its blind self-centredness, by a course of 
glaring folly and tyranny, while the whole of the 
educated classes, including all patriotic reaction- 
aries, combined with the army and the masses 
in straining to stave off the revolution till 
Germany had been defeated, and they could hope 
to give all their time to constructive reform. 
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That a great revolution was inevitable has been 

atent to all for many months: that the blood- 
shed would be practically limited to a few days’ 
street-fighting in Petrograd, none could have 
dared to hope. A Russian Professor in Kazan 
observed to me a year ago : “ As soon as the War 
is over, get out of Russia and leave us to settle 
our own affairs; it will be no place for 
foreigners.” 

That control has been maintained is due to the 
very high respect which the Duma, under its 
President, Rodzianko, has inspired throughout 
Russia. It has been the mouthpiece of all that is 
best in the national character, and has proclaimed 
its principles and opinions with no uncertain 
voice. ‘‘ How long will Russia consent to be 
governed by a false prophet and a sick, half-crazy 
woman?” asked a member at the close of a 
stormy session in the heyday of Rasputin’s 
power. Ministers such as Stuermer were boy- 
cotted from the first, and chapter and verse were 
given for every revelation of intrigue and 
treachery, despite the personal danger incurred 
thereby by the speakers; and when the crash 
came, it was Rodzianko who took a firm hold of 
the reins and obtained the co-operation of all 
moderate sections in guiding the course of affairs 
and preventing anarchy. 

The general machinery of government does not 
appear to have been seriously disintegrated in 
the country at large, and this is doubtless due to 
the fact that the Executive had at their back the 
Union of Zemstvos, with its admirable network 
of administrative control over all the country 
districts throughout Russia, acting in co-operation 
with the Union of Towns (i.e., Municipal 
Councils), who have similar scope in the towns. 

These Zemstvos, or Rural County Councils, 
were first formed in the sixties. Briefly, each 
province is divided into districts, which elect 
district Zemstvos, the electorate consisting en- 
tirely of landholders (z.e., peasants and squires). 
The district Zemstvos in turn choose delegates 
who form the Zemstvo for the province. ‘They 
have the power of local taxation and the ad- 
ministration of schools and hospitals, and they 
act as helpers and advisers in all matters relating 
to agriculture and the general welfare of the 
peasants. But they have always been much 
hampered by the Government officials and police, 
appointed from headquarters, whose powers, 
judicial and administrative, were very arbitrary, 
and were constantly abused. A limited number 
of the provincial Zemstvos formed themselves 
into a union for the relief of the wounded in the 
Russo-Japanese War, and for the present War 
the Moscow District Zemstvos promptly initiated 
a scheme of a Union of Zemstvos for medical 
and sanitary purposes. All the Zemstvos, except 
the intensely bureaucratic province of Kursk, at 
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once joined the Union, and contributed large 
sums tq its funds. The general management is 
entrusted to a central committee in Moscow, 
consisting of ten members with a Chief Represen- 
tative, who are elected by the Delegates’ Meeting, 
also held in Moscow, consisting of two delegates 
from each Provincial Zemstvo. 

Starting with the sole object of helping the 
Red Cross and the army by caring for the 
wounded who were sent from the front, the Union 
found itself immediately involved in far wider 
work. The military authorities quickly dis- 
covered that it was the only organization capable 
of supplying many vital necessities, and the 
Government was thereby forced not only to 
accept its aid, but to delegate to it more and more 
functions and powers, accompanied by increas- 
ingly large money grants, while, nevertheless, 
maintaining an attitude of petty jealousy and 
constant obstruction. Nevertheless the Union 
has shown an extraordinary elasticity, never 
failing to respond to demands made on it, in spite 
of difficulties which would be incredible in 
England. I can state from experience that 
organizing in Russia is a constant struggle against 
heavy odds, and the time and patience required 
for every trifle are a severe strain. Letters are 
wholly undependable; telegrams often arrive 
by post or not at all; at any moment a complete 
reversal of conditions may make a new start 
necessary ; and the enormous difficulty of all 
transport dominates every situation. Yet I 
never heard of a single real failure on the part of 
the Zemstvos, and not the least of their successes 
is the fact that they have attracted the help, and, 
as it were, focused the ideals, of the best liberal 
spirit throughout the country. The whole work 
has been inspired by the strong personality of 
Prince Lvov, who, apart from his genius for 
organization, has a wonderful power of inspiring 
devotion in his subordinates. ‘‘ He has a heart 
of gold ’’ is their verdict, and from a Russian no 
praise could be higher. 

The history of the work of the Zemstvos 
during the War may be found in a shilling book 
publishe dby the Union in London.* My personal 
experience was mainly with the Zemstvo for the 
South-West Front ; this is one of a special set of 
Zemstvos created by the Union to cover the 
administration of all the districts in the war 
zone. ‘They act in close co-operation with the 
military authorities, supplying the army with 
warm clothing and other necessaries of life, as well 
as with much artillery and military equipment ; 
and they have established a complete system of 
bath-houses, wash-houses where linen is cleaned 





*May be obtained of P. S. King & Son, Orchard 
House, Westminster; or the London Committee of the 
Russian Union of Zemstvos, Bank Buildings, Kingsway. 
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and renewed, rest-houses and tea-houses for the 
soldiers, as well as small shops to provide such 
cheap articles as are necessary for their comfort. 
Their medical and sanitary arrangements are 
beyond praise, and have undoubtedly saved the 
army from being devastated by epidemics. 
Refugees and civilians in these districts are under 
their sole care, including the workmen digging 
trenches and making roads ; and lately much of 
the latter work, as well as fortifications, bridge- 
making, &c., has been handed over to them by 
the army. 

It may easily be seen that the administrative 
experience gained by the masses of Zemstvo 
officials is an enormous asset for the future good 
government of Russia. A large amount of 
decentralization would seem to be an absolute 
necessity in the most cumbrous of European 
countries. Under the best conditions it must 
be many years before inter-communication be- 
comes at all adequate; railways are few, and 
rolling-stock lamentably short. The waterways 
by which the chief necessities are brought are 
frozen from October till May, and there are 
practically no made roads outside the big towns. 
The making of passable roads, owing to climatic 
conditions, would anyhow be a serious problem 
and expense ; but the backwardness of Russians 
in all mechanical and engineering science intensi- 
fies the difficulties, and it would be impossible to 
over-estimate the extent to which they have been 
dependent on Germany for all their practical 
needs, other than agriculture. For example, there 
was only one large tannery in Russia, and that 
belonged to a French company, and was closed 
at the beginning of the War. The leather 
problem was therefore a terribly acute one, and 
the solution of it may be taken as typical of 
many' others. The Zemstvo, not the Govern- 
ment, took it in hand, and imported huge 
quantities of army boots from America and other 
countries. Meanwhile they reopened the existing 
tannery, improved the machinery (no easy matter 
in a country where no machinery is made !) so 
as to double its productive power, and having, 
by successful experiments, obtained tanning ex- 
tracts from trees in the Caucasus, they started 
a leather factory, also a novelty in Russia. 
The supply of hides was enormous, but was 
being terribly wasted in the war zone, and was 
also exploited by small traders. The Zemstvos 
therefore obtained from the military authorities 
the monopoly of the skins of all slaughtered 
animals on the war fronts. The Government 
has, I believe, more than once withdrawn this 
right, but the work proceeds steadily. In most 
other industries they have had to create their 
own factories and workshops, and there is really 
no department of national administration in 
which they have not been forced to take a hand. 
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In view of the notorious laziness, incompetence, 
and venality of the mass of Government officials 
of the past, it seems likely that the Zemstvos will 
be incorporated bodily as an essential part of 
the new Government system. In any case, we 
may assume that any future Government will 
act in the closest co-operation with them, and 
will give them a free hand to develop on their * 
own lines, while delegating to them a larger share 
than before of local administration. 

It is my strong impression that limited 
monarchy and a constitution on rather similar 
lines to our own would best meet the wishes of 
the nation as a whole. Had there been any one 
suitable as an obvious alternative to the detested 
dynasty of the Romanoffs, I believe he would 
have been chosen as Tsar, which would have sim- 
plified the work of reformation. It is true that 
the spirit of the people is essentially democratic, 
but 80 per cent of them are illiterate peasants, 
and their former fervent devotion to the person 
of the Tsar, inextricably blended as it is with 
their religion, must still be a force to be taken 
into account, much though it has been modified of 
late years. A very large section of the educated 
classes also are sufficiently conservative to dislike 
the idea of a republic, but the extreme democrats 
seem likely to get their way. ‘The real test of 
the new Government will come in the reaction 
from the enthusiastic optimism caused by recent 
events, when the nation begins to discover the 
weak points in whatever form of government it 
may choose. The Russians suffer more than 
any other nation from waves of pessimism and 
want of self-confidence, and the next few years 
would be difficult even if they had not to re- 
constitute their whole State. But the men now 
in power have done such wonders in unprece- 
dented and difficult circumstances that we cannot 
doubt that they will pilot their country ably and 
nobly through its coming crises. 


WINIFRED H. MOoBERLY. 


On the Snow. 


KNEW no woman, child, or man 
| Had been before my steps to-day. 
By Dippel Woods the snow-lanes ran 
Soft and uncrushed above their clay ; 
But little starry feet had traced 
Their passages as though in words, 
And all those lanes of snow were laced 
With runnings of departed birds. . 
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Reviews. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE 
MIDDLE WEST. 


For those Englishmen for whom the 
long delay of the United States in 
abandoning her neutrality is still a 
mystery, who in applauding the Presi- 
dent Wilson of to-day still feel inclined 
to chide the President Wilsor of yester- 
day, two recent and most opportune 
volumes are heartily to be recommended. 

‘President Wilson : his Problems and 
his Policy,’ by Mr. Wilson Harris, is a 
clear and well-written record of the 
main facts of the President’s career up 
to date. Much in the book will be new 
to the great majority of English readers, 
whose information about the United 
States is too often drawn exclusively 
from extracts from the Eastern press. 
Few people, for instance, followed the 
proceedings at the Pan - American 
Scientific Congress at Washington early 
in 1916, when President Wilson laid 
before the delegates of the twenty-one 
republics proposals for an understanding 
between all the American Republics on 
the basis of (1) Mutual guarantees of 
political independence and _ territorial 
integrity ; (2) Settlement of all disputes 
not touching independence by arbitra- 
tion or friendly discussion; (3) Main- 
tenance in every State of the republican 
form of government ; (4) No equipment 
of a revolutionary force in, or exportation 
of arms from, one State to the detriment of 
the government of another. The negotia- 
tions for this Pan-American alliance have 
not yet been carried through; but the 
proposal has an interesting bearing on 
the new situation created by America’s 
participation in the War and consequent 
place in the negotiations at its close. 
English readers will also be interested 
to find that President Wilson has ever 
since¥1879, when he published an essay 
on the subject, been a critic of the 
American system of government in its 
severance of the executive from the 
legislature, and that in his personal 
addresses to Congress he has revived 
a practice which had been in abeyance 
ever since George Washington’s suc- 
cessor. The account of the President’s 
career at Princeton and as Governor of 
New Jersey, and of the domestic reforms 
of his first Presidency, should convince 
those who doubt his capacity as a man 
of action. The volume contains a useful 
Appendix, giving the full text of the 
famous Senate speech of Jan. 21 last 
and of his Second Inaugural on March 5. 





President Wilson : his Problems and his 
Policy. By H. Wilson Harris. 
(Headley Bros., 5s. net.) 

The United States and the War. By 
G.V. Seldes. (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
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The other volume, ‘The United 
States and the War,’ by Mr. G. V. 
Seldes, cuts deeper. It is an attempt— 
and a brilliant and successful attempt— 
to explain what has to so many English- 
men been a psychological puzzle: why 
it took America two years and eight 
months to discover that the German 
Government was her enemy. Mr. 
Seldes has deserved well of English 
readers, for, if we do not try to under- 
stand the Americans, they will not make 
the equally necessary effort to under- 
stand us. And, in spite of recent events, 
the problem still remains. As Mr. 
Seldes reminds us, “ Their minds may 
be open to new things....But they are 
the same minds,” and “‘ The relations of 
the United States with the rest of the 
world begin, they do not end, with her 
entrance into the War.” 

The central fact which Mr. Seldes, in 
his shrewd analysis of the situation, 
brings out is that the President, once he 
had grasped the situation, has been 
essentially a schoolmaster. In 1914 
neither the President nor Mr. Roosevelt 
was prepared to abandon the traditional 
ideal of isolation. It took the President, 
with his tenacious and careful mind, 
many months longer than Mr. Roosevelt 
to descry whither events were drifting ; 
but, once he had seen it, “‘ he began the 
slow process of education, seizing upon 
every event of the War to drive home 
his lesson ; he set before the people of 
the United States a new purpose; he 
drove home their ancient idealisms and 
demanded that they be realized. But 
the direction of his work was simply and 
solely to prepare the United States for 
war.” 

Of the need of this education Mr. 
Seldes gives an amusing account, none 
the less cutting because it could be 
paralleled by our own pre-war ignorance 
on similar subjects: ‘“ Although you 
may find a map of the world on Mer- 
cator’s Projection on the dining-room 
walls of a hundred thousand homes in 
the Middle West, it is fair tosay that the 
existence of Europe is not known there.” 
And when the Westerner does think of 
Europe, it is“ as the home of tyrants. One 
of his songs tells him that his mandates 
(or his banners) make tyranny tremble 
when Liberty’s form stands in view, and 
he unconsciously thinks of the Bartholdi 
statue throwing the light of its torch on 
the quaking figures of despots,” amongst 
whom he carelessly reckons royalties of 
every kind, limited or unlimited. “It 
is useless to suggest that the British 
Governor of Bermuda is a more powerful 
agent of liberty than the elected President 
of Haiti.” The average American 
knows that America is a free continent, 
and that it contains twenty-one re- 
publics. The conclusion is obvious. 

As an introduction to the mind of the 
Middle West, and as a contribution to 
the mutual enlightenment which alone 
can make the new alliance between all 
the English-speaking peoples a reality, 
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Mr. Seldes’s book is none the less 
valuable because it was written before 
the President seemed able to reap the 
fruits of his steady education of the 
American people. 


* * * 


THE DEFENCES OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


THE second volume in the useful series 
being published by the International 
Information Committee is a study of 
‘ The Defences of the British Empire,’ by 
Mr. Archibald Hurd. It contains chap- 
ters on the general defence of the Empire, 
the Army, and the Navy, with a 
supplementary chapter by Capt. Basil 
Williams on Officers’ Training Corps. 
The book contains a large amount of 
information which is well selected 
and arranged; but the author has 
allowed a few statements to slip in 
which call for criticism. Thus stress is 
laid, on p. 24, on the fact that “ any 
boy of average ability and good conduct 
has within his reach the sword and 
cocked hat of a lieutenant,” and in 
substantiation of this we are told that 
“on the eve of the war there were 
thirty-eight such officers who began their 
life as ‘ordinary boys,’ and had risen 
through the warrant rank to that of 
lieutenant.” Something more excep- 
tional than “ average ability and good 
conduct ’ would seem to have been 
required in these cases. But more 
seriously misleading, especially at the 
present moment, is the account of the 
strategic position of the Empire. 
“Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the 
British Africas, Egypt, and India,” we 
are told, “‘ are, in a military sense, islands 
in that they are in no peril of invasion 
by a great military Power, except from 
oversea.” This will not be true of 
“the British Africas” until the fate of 
the German colonies has been decided 
in our favour at a Peace Conference, and 
it is certainly not true of Egypt so long 
as the Turkish Empire retains posses- 
sion of Palestine. The author seems 
strangely blind to the position of 
Egypt and the Suez Canal as what the 
Germans have time after time called 
the Achilles’ heel of our Empire. “ The 
British possessions on the African con- 
tinent,’’ we are told, “‘ washed by the 
waters of the South Atlantic, the Indian 
Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean, have become, for all practical 
purposes, an island.” So little is Africa 
an island that it is linked up at this 
moment by a railway and pipe line with 
Asia. Its north-eastern defences, in fact, 
will not be complete till they are based, 
not on the sea, but on the Arabian desert. 
So long as the Turkish Empire, under 








The Defences of the British Empire. By 
Archibald Hurd. “ International In- 
formation Series,” vol. ii. (Allen & 
Unwin, Is. net.) 
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German control, commands the port of 
Akaba as a submarine base, together 
with the Hedjaz railway and the whole 
network of strategic lines radiating from 
it into Palestine, not only will the Suez 
Canal be in imminent danger from a 
rapid concentration of enemy forces, but 
Egypt itself will require for its defence a 
force out of all proportion to that 
maintained there in pre-war days. 
‘These considerations, which are truisms 
to us to-day, have been truisms in 
Germany for many years past, but they 
have only been fully appreciated in this 
country since the first Turkish attack 
on the Suez Canal. They should not 
have been ignored in a volume published 
in 1917. 

Equally misleading is the statement 
on p. 4 that the British Empire “ con- 
stitutes an economic unit” because, 
forsooth, “‘ while one half lies on one side 
of the Equator, the other moiety lies on 
the other side,” with the result that 
“‘what one section of the Empire’s 
population cannot produce is to be found 
in other sections.” Such statements are 
childish. The expression “‘ economic 
unit” is in itself misleading. If it 
means “ unit of government for economic 
purposes,” then it is clear that the 
Empire is not, and is never likely to be, 
an economic unit, since the self-governing 
Dominions retain full control over their 
own economic affairs, and India has 
lately asserted successfully the claim 
to pursue an economic policy in accord- 
ance with local, as against United 
Kingdom, opinion. If, however, the 
expression means that the Empire is, 
or can be made, substantially self- 
supporting, the statement is equally 
unfounded. As the Dominions’ Royal 
Commission has lately pointed out, the 
materials of the Empire’s trade can be 
divided into three categories: (1) ma- 
terials of which the world’s requirements 
are mainly or wholly produced within the 
Empire; (2) materials of which the 
Empire’s requirements are approxim- 
ately equalled by Empire production ; 
(3) materials of which the world’s 
requirements, and with them those of 
the Empire, are now mainly produced 
and controlled outside the Empire. 
“* Obvious and simple as a classification 
on these lines may appear,” adds the 
Commission, “ no systematic and scien- 
tific attempt has ever been made to 
apply it to the various foodstuffs and 
raw materials required by the Empire.” 
In other words, we are really not yet in 
a position to say to what extent the 
Empire is an economic unit in this sense. 
We can, however, affirm with assurance 
that the Empire is not, and never can 
be, entirely self-supporting, and that it 
would be a misfortune if it were. The 
whole philosophy which lurks behind the 
idea of self-sufficiency is redolent of the 
old notion of the Empire as a monopoly. 
The Empire is not a plantation or a back 
garden to the United Kingdom, but a 
group of nations and societies at varying 
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stages of development, each desirous 
of developing a social and economic 
system of its own, and playing its part in 
the general international economy which 
is the inseparable accompaniment of 
modern civilized life. 


* * * 


COMMERCE BY WAR. 


THE inscription on Chatham’s monu- 
ment in the Guildhall, attributed with 
some probability to Burke, runs: “ In 
grateful Acknowledgment to _ the 
Supreme Disposer of Events: who, 
intending to advance this Nation, for such 
Time as to His Wisdom seemed good, 
to an high Pitch of Prosperity and Glory 
by Unanimity at Home:—by Con- 
fidence and Reputation abroad :—....by 
Commerce for the first Time united with 
and made to flourish by War: was 
pleased to raise up as a Principal 
Instrument in this memorable Work 
WILLIAM Pitt.” 

Miss Hotblack’s thesis* is a study of 
how Pitt attempted to make commerce 
flourish by war. The writer of the 
inscription, whoever he may have been, 
spoke the truth no more than is usually 
expected from contemporaries who wish 
to panegyrize the recently deceased 
“great.” For Pitt was not the first 
by any means to attempt this feat. 
Nations seem to have to go through this 
stage of mercantilism, and the passage 
is often long and arduous. Whilst it 
lasts, warfare in furtherance of one’s own 
trade or in hindrance of that of others 
is quite usual. The feature of the 
period of Pitt is the brilliance of mind 
and breadth of grasp he brought to bear 
on the problems facing him. He evolved 
no new theory of a union of war and 
commerce: that lay to his hand. He 
found mercantilism in existence when 
he entered the world of politics, and he 
left it there when he died in 1778. 
He had no conception of a better, or 
even of a different, policy ; that was a 
lesson his more gifted son was to learn 
at the feet of Adam Smith. Some of 
his predecessors had more scruples with 
regard to war, though it is only fair to 
say that even Walpole, peace-lover as he 
was, shared the mercantilist view to the 
extent that he was prepared to make 
war on the Emperor in order to prevent 
the continuance of the rivalry of the 
Ostend Company with the East India 
Company. Some of his contemporaries 
had a higher moral outlook: the Duke 
of Bedford aroused Pitt’s bitter resent- 
ment by returning the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon to France, on 
the ground that “‘ to do as we would be 





*Chatham’s Colonial Policy : a Study in 
the Fiscal and Economic Implications 
of the Colonial Policy of the Elder Pitt. 
By Kate Hotblack. (London, Rout- 
ledge & Sons; New York, Dutton 
& Co., 6s. net.) 
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done by ” was “ the most golden rule 
as well in what relates to the public as 
to private matters.” So that, even 
judging Chatham by what Miss Hot- 
black calls “ the only useful standard— 
that of his own time,’ we cannot sub- 
scribe whole-heartedly to the eulogy of 
the Guildhall monument. It may even 
be that some of his enemies, at least, 
reading that inscription, new in 1782, 
may have felt that Fate had put her 
own ironical construction on the high- 
sounding epitaph. For by that time 
the American Colonies were entirely lost 
and the Mother Country humiliated and 
disgraced at the hands of her children, 
rebellious against that very mercantilist 
policy which Pitt applied so brilliantly. 
Not that Chatham is to be blamed 
directly for the Colonial disaster of 1783. 
His impassioned speech of April 17, 
1778, was his last effort, probably fatal 
to himself, of protest against the policy 
by which his inferiors had, by one act 
of folly after another, alienated all that 
was best in the Colonial population. 
“The Colonies,” he had said during the 
debate on the Stamp Act, “ are too 
great an object to be grasped but in the 
arms of affection.” ‘The Colonists every- 
where held him in high esteem. The 
people of Boston proposed to erect a 
statue to Mr. Pitt, though they hesitated 
to carry out their proposal when Mr. 
Pitt became the Earl of Chatham, 
fearing that the change implied that he 
had fallen under Court influence and 
was no more to be relied on. Ireland 
went further, and the Exchange at Cork 
was actually ornamented by a marble 
statue of the Great Commoner. In all 
this the glamour of his war policy counted 
for much; a “ spirited foreign policy ” 
has always its admirers, in spite of 
historical evidence of its dangers; but 
his continual care that Colonial interests 
should not be gratuitously offended 
probably counted for more. Parliament 
had passed Acts, but Pitt did not enforce 
them where strictness would have meant 
serious injury to Colonial trade, unless 
he found his military aims endangered, 
as in 1760, when the French in the West 
Indies were in such straits that only the 
continuance of illicit supplies from the 
English colonies could save them. 
Whatever inspired it—whether con- 
suming hatred of France, as Mr. Basil 
Williams thinks, or fear of that country, 
as Miss Hotblack prefers to say—his 
policy was mercantilism, tempered by 
a higher appreciation of what was and 
what was not possible in the treatment 
of the Colonists than was given to most 
of his contemporaries. “‘ We may bind 
their trade,” he said, “‘ confine their 
manufactures, and exercise every power 
except that of taking their money out 
of their pockets without their consent.” 
This, says Miss Hotblack, is a clear 
exposition of his Imperial creed. But 
in practice “ we may” did not neces- 
sarily mean “‘ we do” or “ we sk<ll,” 
and Miss Hotblack herself admits by 
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implication that this was not the whole 
of his Imperial creed. It is the constant 
recognition of expediency in dealing with 
the Colonies which made Pitt’s policy 
difficult to follow, until it was elucidated 
by recent writers, such as Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Hall. It explains the dis- 
crepancy between his Parliamentary 
utterances and his actual conduct of 
affairs, and it throws light on the 
apparent inconsequence of the deter- 
mined attitude against the independence 
of America revealed in. his last speech. 
The object of Chatham’s policy, like 
that of the policy of France, Holland, or 
Spain, was the good of the Mother 
Country, but he had sufficient grasp of 
affairs to see that the interests of the 
Mother Country were not served by 
pressing her claims in a manner irritating 
to her children. The sacrifice was to 
continue, but the feelings of the victim 
were to be considered. 

Not Pitt himself, then, but Pitt’s 
mercantilist policy, directed by weaker 
heads than his, is to be blamed for the 
disruption of 1783. But, in truth, 
mercantilism shares with other policies 
of interference in trade a very important 
defect: it is never (to borrow a word 
from the colonies mercantilism lost) 
fool-proof. Under Pitt it worked: it 
gave the English, or they thought it did, 
the “ favourable balance” in the trade 
with the Colonies which they wanted, 
and did not seriously offend the Colonists 
themselves. But changing conditions 
and the growth of young industries in 
America demanded new methods of 
treatment, which Chatham’s successors 
were incapable of devising. Where Pitt 
might have realized the position and 
slackened the rein, others put on the 
curb; where he might have winked at 
breaches of the Acts governing Colonial 
trade, others tried to interpret those 
Acts strictly; where he might have 
allowed a reversion to what was actually, 
though not in name, Free Trade, others 
attempted further restrictions. 

And so after Pitt the deluge. “‘ My 
Lord,” wrote Mr. Sheriff Sayre to him, 
“the Horrid Tragedy is commenced.” 
It was, indeed, inevitable that war 
should come. The policy of. the fore- 
most European nations of the time was 
directed to the increase of trade, and the 
doctrine that trade is of mutual benefit 
had not yet been taught. When Pitt, 
arguing for the retention of Guadaloupe 
and Martinique, said: “All that we 
gain on this system is made fourfold to 
us by the loss that ensues to France ” ; or, 
again, in his speech on the Preliminaries 
of Peace in 1760: “‘ But our conquests 
in North America are of very little 
detriment to the commerce of France. 
On the West Indian Scheme of -ac- 
quisition our gain and her loss go hand 
in hand,” he was but expressing the 
current idea that a gain in the trade of 
one nation was made at a corresponding 
loss in that of another. Policies founded 
on such bases were bound to emphasiz 
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every case of friction, and when the 
interests of the American Colonies began 
to clash with those of the Mother 
Country, and the Colonists realized that 
they must be the ones to suffer, the 
result of the continuance of the system 
was certain war, which ties of blood only 
served to make the more bitter. That 
clash of interest began to be felt after 
1750. It might be argued that the 
basis of Pitt’s highest claim to states- 
manship lies in the fact that he staved 
off the inevitable; that he even won 
the Colonists to commendation of and 
hearty co-operation in his schemes. 

The plan of Miss Hotblack’s book has 

enabled her to give a very clear outline 
of Pitt’s policy. He is followed suc- 
cessively through the affairs of the 
African Colonies, Canada, the West 
Indies, and so on, and the commercial 
side of his work as Secretary for the 
Southern Department is well brought 
out in four very interesting chapters. 
Similar treatment of the Northern 
Department, over which Pitt’s control 
seems to have been as complete as over 
the Southern, and an important chapter 
on the Stamp Act, complete a valuable 
piece of research. An appendix contains 
some hitherto unpublished letters, for 
the most part of no great interest, except 
as evidence of the enormous mass of 
detailed work which fell to the lot of a 
minister in Pitt’s time (as, indeed, was 
the case till the middle of last century 
and the creation of an efficient Civil 
Service), and as bearing out what the 
author says on p. xii: “Pitt was a 
worker who gave infinite pains and 
consideration to the minutest actions.” 
Witness the letters on the subject of 
the Pretty Betsy and her troubles in 
** the late hard Gale of Wind ” (pp. 203- 
205). The translation of a letter from 
Pombal (p. 207) is interesting evidence 
of how mercantilism was regarded from 
the standpoint of the victim. Portugal 
was a friendly country, and Da Carnota’s 
life of the Marquis of Pombal gives 
sufficient evidence that the latter was 
anything but anti-English in feeling, yet 
we find him saying : “ I know the mark 
they [the English] aim at, which is to 
Inrich themselves by draining from us 
their unjust gains....sucking out all 
our Blood.” 
‘ From some of Miss Hotblack’s con- 
clusions we would permit ourselves to 
differ. It is rash on her part, for 
example, to suggest that the Irish 
problem might have been solved by 
Pitt (p. 85), after saying on p. 73 that 
“Pitt brought no special sympathies to 
the study of Irish affairs” ; on p. 83: 
‘“‘ There is no reason to believe that any 
of the measures of Pitt’s first ministry 
from which Ireland benefited were 
designed for the advantage of that 
kingdom”; and on p. 84: “ For the 
Roman Catholic majority groaning under 
the iniquitous penal laws Pitt had no 
more pity than he had for the African 
slaves.” The passage in his letter 
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Flood describing Ireland as a country 
“whose welfare every thinking English- 
man will ever consider as his own” 
possibly meant no more than did the 
complimentary phrases of the letter to 
the “‘ High and Glorious Monarch, the 
Mighty and Right Noble Prince Amir 
Sultan, King of Legibbilli” (p. 208)— 
phrases, like those of the recent Bagdad 
proclamation, intended to impress the 
receiver rather than to express the 
sender. But Miss Hotblack has enabled 
the reader to form a much better 
judgment on the value of Pitt’s work 
than was possible before, and we are 


grateful. 
* * * 


THE ROOTS OF SOCIETY. 


Dr. Maciver’s book ‘ Community’ 
comes opportunely. War has forced us 
to revalue our social life, to examine and 
challenge our assumptions concerning 
the nature of man. But whatever our 
efforts to attain detachment, we are 
liable, in our new valuation, to be 
overned by the circumstances and 
incidents of the War. What makes 
Dr. Maciver’s volume so helpful is the 
fact that it was written before the 
outbreak of war and is published un- 
altered. It is a masterly book, charac- 
terized by a firm grasp of principles, 
and it is about principles that we want 
clear thinking at the present time. 

The author describes it as “an 
attempt to set out the nature and 
fundamental laws of social life.” He 
gives us just the basis we need for a 
coherent social theory—a basis of social 
fact—and his fundamental fact is per- 
sonality. Thecreation of unreal distinc- 
tions between “ individual ” and “social ”’ 
is, he points out, a main source of 
sociological error. We quote from an 
interesting chapter on ‘False Perspec- 
tives of Community ’ :— 

“There are no individuals who are 
not social individuals, and society is 
nothing more than individuals associated 
and organized. Society has no life but 
the life of its members, no ends that are 
not their ends, and no fulfilment beyond 
theirs. There is no conflict between 
society and the individual, between the 
welfare of society and the welfare of the 
individual. ‘There is no social morality 
that is not individual morality... .Social 
relations, in a word, are simply those 
elements and functions of personality 
in each which are dependent on the 
elements and functions of personality 
in others. Society is therefore not 
relations, but beings in their relation- 
ships. It follows that there is no social 
function which is outside of the functions 
of personalities. Society is in us, in 
each of us, in some degree in all, in the 
highest degree in the greatest of us.” 


Community : a Sociological Study. By 
R. M. Maciver. (Macmillan & Co., 


I2s. net.) 
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Metaphysical delusions about the 
nature of society are rife :— 


“There is nothing about which 
men’s minds are more confused than 
about the vaster social questions, such 
as the relation of community—our 
common life—to its associations, of the 
great associations to one another, of 
the State to all the rest: nay, such as 
the very meaning of community, its 
essential nature and laws, its life, growth, 
decay, and immortality.” 


This is a dictum with which every one 
who has tried to study social theory 
will agree. Moreover, so many plausible 
but deceptive formulas have been put 
forward as “ sociological laws,’’ so many 
unsound generalizations have been la- 
belled “* principles of social science,” that 
many of us have been disinclined to 
admit that what the textbooks call 
“sociology” could ever become a 
science. Modern social theory suffers 
from an incoherence due to the circum- 
stances of its birth in a period of vast 
changes, social, industrial, and political. 
On the one hand, we have those who 
rest their hope for the future on a 
collectivist organization of society from 
above ; on the other hand, there is the 
new order of democrats, representatives 
of voluntary associations, who look for 
the attainment of positive liberty on 
the lines of free fellowship. Both sets of 
theorists may well take to heart Dr. 
Maciver’s words :— 


“The common interest of all intra- 
communal groups is, we may conclude, 
superior to the dividing interests. The 
interests on which community rests are 
greater than the interests on which the 
groups within it rest. The objective 
witness to the superiority of common 
interest within and between associations 
and groups is the fact of the State. 
‘This greatest of associations stands for 
the co-ordination of all the interests of 
a community, thereby setting itself, in 
view of the incessant partial conflicts 
within community, a vast and endless 
problem, but also, in view of the greater 
common interest which these conflicts 
cannot destroy, a problem progressively 
soluble.” 


The volume is refreshing in that it is 
neither doctrinaire nor dogmatic. The 
lack of pretension about the book does 
not, however, hide the fact that it is 
written with a thorough knowledge of the 
best work in modern psychology and 
philosophy. The author defines, in an 
illuminating fashion and with a wealth 
of suggestive illustration, the general 
relations of community and association. 
Community is simply the common life 
of men, whereas “ an association is an 
organization of social life definitely 
established for the pursuit of one or 
more interests. An association is partial, 
a community is integral.”” We should 
like to quote further to illustrate the 
clarity of Dr. Maciver’s distinctions and 
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the soundness of his judgments, but lack 
of space forbids. His qualities are rare 
in these days of hazy concepts and still 
hazier theorizing about the Principles of 
Social Reconstruction. 

The analysis of “‘ community ” which 
is undertaken in Book II. is_illumi- 
nating. An _ excellent chapter on 
‘The Elements of Community’ pro- 
vides the psychological groundwork. 
The starting-point is a discussion of 
“ interests,” defined as “ objects of will, 
which determine activity.” Interests 
are the springs of community, and a 
comprehensive classification of them is 
a necessary preliminary to the study of 
it. ‘‘ The interests of men, so under- 
stood, are the source of all social 
activity, and the changes in their 
interests are the source of all social 
evolution.” All men are alike in respect 
of certain fundamental interests, which 
are created by universal organic needs. 
There are, besides, some psychical in- 
terests as universal as organic interests, 
e.g., justice and liberty. The univer- 
sality of these two types of interest is, 
in the long run, a mighty socializing 
force, since “ every like interest is best 
secured for all when all whom its pursuit 
brings into contact pursue it in common, 
under regulated social conditions.” This 
gives Dr. Maciver’s sociology in a 
nutshell. 

The greater portion of the book is 
concerned with what the author describes 
as “the fundamental laws of social 
development.” At the outset he has to 
face the objection that there are no such 
laws. Those who deny social develop- 
ment in toto are easily met, and evolu- 
tionists will grant him his assumption 
that development does take place. But 
the criticism of those who admit social 
development, but deny that it has laws, 
can only be refuted by demonstration of 
these laws themselves. The chapters 
which follow carry conviction. Previous 
writers in the same field, such as Prof. 
Ross in his ‘ Foundations of Sociology ’ 
and ‘ Social Psychology,’ have made a 
false distinction between social and 
individual phenomena, and are therefore 
confusing. Dr. Maciver avoids this 
pitfall. All facts of human activity he 
regards as social facts. He is thus able 
to show that “ the laws of community 
are laws revealing the connexion between 
the evolution of social forms and the 
increase of human life or personality.” 
From this he proceeds to his fundamental 
law: “ Socialization and individualiza- 
tion are two sides of a single process.” 
Since community grows more complex 
and differentiated as it responds to the 
demands of autonomous personality, it 
is possible to express the law more 
completely thus: “ The differentiation of 
community is relative to the growth of 
personality in social individuals.” The 
law is illustrated concretely by an 
interesting historical account of the 
demarcation of the political life, the 
religious life, and the family life. We 
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quote from the author’s general con- 
clusion :— 


“The claim of individuality and the 
claim of sociality are in the last resor 
not two but one. The claim of in- 
dividuality is autonomy, that self- 
direction through which personality may 
be fulfilled, that social opportunity by 
which capacity emerges into expression 
and service, the release of personality 
from subjection to mere status itself 
unacquired by personality, and from 
that subordination to mere media of 
personality, to mere possessions, which 
creates in every stage of community one 
of the most serious problems of com- 
munal life. Liberty in the void is 
valueless....It is a condition, and not 
a kind of life.” 


We recommend this to those false 
prophets who have forgotten that human 
welfare is a matter of effective personal 
freedom, and who would make “ eff- 
ciency” or “productivity” their 
criterion. 

In the last two chapters Dr. Maciver 
formulates his second and third laws of 
communal development. The former is 
the principle that the development of 
community means a gradual substitution 
of the method of co-operation for that of 
competition in our social economy. 
He takes the division of labour as his 
test case, and the consideration of it 
provides an illuminating discussion of 
the effect of industrial specialization on 
personality. Economists, please note. 
Finally he deals with the correlation of 
socialization and the control of environ- 
ment. This is a discussion of the 
selective forces operative within society, 
and his thesis is that the development of 
society means the increase of rational 
selection. The chapter is largely a 
criticism of Weismann, and will, no 
doubt, expose the author to the attacks 
of the Weismannists. The law is 
formulated as follows: ‘ Every living 
creature in some degree determines 
its Own environment, and the more 
developed the life the greater the 
control of environment. ‘This increasing 
control is secured chiefly through the 
increase of social co-operation.” 

Two appendixes are appropriate to 
the times. The first is a thoroughgoing 
criticism of the Neo-Hegelian identifica- 
tion of “Society” and “State.” This 
and the chapter on ‘ The Structure of 
Community’ contain a well-balanced 
discussion of the State. The second 
appendix deals with international com- 
munity in relation to the institution of 
war. It ends with the query: “In the 
light of the growth of intercommunity 
is not war between civilized States 
becoming unintelligible to-day ?” 

Dr. Maciver has written a very good 
book. He will have many critics, but 
we imagine he can meet them ; for his 
conceptions are never hazy, he writes 
all the time “ with his eye on the object.” 
We look forward to the book which will 
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give the only complete proof of his 


synthesis—a history of society in which 
his criteria of development will be, to 
use his own words, “ rigorously applied 
to the conditions of every age and every 
community.” 


* * * 


THE SELBORNE COMMITTEE 
AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
MINIMUM WAGE. 


Tue interim Report of the Selborne 
Committee* will be eagerly read by all 
who are interested in the future of 
British agriculture and the welfare of 
the agricultural labourers. Though its 
chief recommendations — guaranteed 
prices for wheat and oats, and minimum- 
wage rates for those employed in 
agriculture—have become part of the 
urgent war policy of the Government, 
the Committee was not concerned with 
immediate needs, but rather with the 
problem of Agricultural Reconstruction. 
The signatories of the Report explain 
that their reference was not to war, but 
to post-war, conditions, and that the 
Report was drawn up “ from that point 
of view only.” It is important to bear 
this in mind in connexion with that 
section in which they deal with wages, 
for their treatment of this subject is 
neither clear enough nor bold enough to 
form a sound basis for a statesmanlike 
policy of Reconstruction, though that is 
not to say that it is entirely lacking in 
fruitful suggestion. 

A system of Wages Boards is advocated, 
with a county as the normal area of each 
board ; and it is urged that these boards 
should consist of representative and 
“ appointed ” members, like the Wages 
Boards set up under the Trade Boards 
Act. The Committee wisely suggest 
that some of the “ appointed ” members 
and the Chairman “ might be common 
to a group of Wages Boards, so that they 
might, in the course of time, gain wide 
experience of the problems to be solved, 
and the way in which their solution 
could most easily be achieved.” It is 
hinted, also wisely, that nomination 
rather than election would be the best 
means of choosing the labourers’ repre- 
sentatives; though nothing is said to 
indicate who should nominate then— 
whether the Board of Trade, or the 
Board of Agriculture, or the Ministry of 
Labour. 

It is in defining the duties of these 
Wages Boards that the Report is so 
unsatisfactory. ‘‘ Arrangements should 
be made,” it says, “ for old, infirm, and 
disabled workmen, of whom there are 
relatively large numbers employed on 
the land, and for women and boys, being 
paid less than the minimum time rate 
fixed for ordinary labourers.” Really a 


* Part I. of the Report of the Agricul- 
tural Policy Sub-Committee. Col. 8506. 
(Wyman & Sons, 3d. net.) 
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committee of experts was not needed to 
tell us this. ‘Fhe question is what sort of 
“ arrangements.” For the classes thus 
lumped together are essentially different. 
In regard to the infirm the danger is that 
Local Authorities in rural districts would 
whittle down the law by lax and 
numerous exemptions; and it is im- 
portant that the law should be strict, 
requiring a medical certificate and 
perhaps evidence of the applicant’s 
inability to get other employment 
through the Employment Exchange, as 
tests of infirmity without which a 
certificate of exemption could not be 
issued. For boys special minimum 
rates are essential, and must be so 
devised that boy labour shall be no 
cheaper to the farmer than adult labour, 
and shall be slightly dearer than adult 
labour for the first year or two after the 
boy leaves school. If boys are not 
protected by special rates in this way, 
the farmers will find boy labour especially 
cheap, and the proportion of boys em- 
ployed will be increased on almost every 
farm. As a result, there will be fewer 
men’s places available for the lads when 
they grow up, the number who must 
leave the village to seek urban employ- 
ment will increase, and those who go 
will go when they are no longer young 
enough to learn another decent trade. 
Having spent their most adaptable years 
acquiring skill in an occupation which 
will not maintain them after they reach 
manhood, many will drift almost in- 
evitably to the unskilled labour markets 
of the towns. Again, it is quite clear 
that, unless the rates for boys are 
sufficiently high, the cheapness of boy 
labour will intensify the hostility of the 
farmers to any extension of the school- 
leaving age and will foster a body of 
opinion already dangerously adverse to 
educational progress. This is not a 
matter to be slurred over with vague 
words about “ arrangements”; nor 
can it safely be left to the discretion of 
local boards. It should be part of the 
law that so soon as a minimum wage 
for adults is fixed by a Wages Board 
for a particular district, rates for boys 
of different ages should automatically 
come into force according to a fixed 
scale of ratios, uniform for the whole 
country. 

After such an indolent treatment of 
these fundamental problems it is not 
surprising to find that the Committee, 
in referring to the possibility that the 
minimum wage may induce farmers to 
“casualize” their labour by turning 
men off at slack times and during wet 
weather, simply remark that they 
“consider that any such result would 
be exceedingly harmful to agriculture 
and to the nation generally, and that 
the Agricultural Departments should be 
instructed to watch carefully the working 
of the statutory rates and do everything 
in their power to check any tendency to 
such a practice.” Amiable sentiments, 
no doubt, and a most pious wish! But 
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why no concrete proposal? Cannot 
day rates be fixed higher than weekly 
rates? Cannot agricultural labourJbe 
brought under Part II. of the Insurance 
Act, with a provision that the farmer 
who has employed his men continuously 
throughout the year shall be refunded 
the premiums which he has paid in 
respect of these men’s unemployment 
insurance ? 

The worst thing in the Report in 
connexion with wages is its treatment of 
allowances in kind. The Committee 
think that the Wages Boards should be 
required to fix a scale according to 
which these allowances should be valued, 
and they say : “ It is instructive to observe 
that the Trade Boards have succeeded in 
fixing minimum rates in trades in which 
payment by the employer covers the 
cost of materials supplied by the worker 
as well as wages.”’ It is hard to discover 
the parallel. If the materials referred 
to are of poor quality, the employer 
suffers: it is to his interest to see that 
proper materials are used. But if the 
farmer gives his labourers frost-bitten 
potatoes, it is not his teeth that are 
set on edge. The subject of allowances 
must be looked at broadly. In a 
scattered and unorganized industry such 
as agriculture, minimum-wage regulation 
can only be effectively enforced if it is 
simple, if the labourer himself can tell 
at once whether the law is being kept 
or broken, and if the discovery of the 
law-breaker is not made impossible for 
Government inspectors by a complicated 
system of “truck.” The abolition of 
payments in kind would benefit agri- 
culture as well as the agricultural 
labourer. A system of cash payments 
would simplify the problem of account- 
keeping for the farmer: he would know 
exactly what his labour cost him; and 
that would be a step towards more 
efficient management, for everybody 
who knows anything about English 
agriculture knows how greatly farming 
suffers from the farmer’s ignorance of 
his “‘ costs.” 

As regards hours and overtime rates 
the Report is strangely silent. About 
the tied-cottage the Committee say 
that the system “has met with much 
criticism, but we fail to see how farming 
could be carried on on many farms, 
especially those remote from villages, 
if the cottages specially erected on or 
near the holding were not reserved for 
occupation by the men employed on the 
farm.’”’ But the evil of the tied-cottage 
is obvious; and it is also fairly 
obvious that the cottage on a remote 
farm does not really present any very 
great difficulty, since it would be so 
inconvenient to a labourer working 
elsewhere than on the farm that he 
would vacate it as soon as he found 
a more suitable one. However, the 
Report is sound and incisive in regard 
to the fundamentals of the cottage 
problem. ‘‘ We look forward,” say the 
Committee, “ to the time when every 
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agricultural labourer who rents a cottage 
will pay the full economic rent and rates, 
and receive such wages in cash as will 
enable him to do so.” 


Note.—Since the above was written, 
the Corn Production Bill, which embodies 
many of the recommendations of the 
Selborne Committee, has been intro- 
duced. It is not free from the defects 
of the Committee’s proposals. As intro- 
duced, it seems to permit rather than 
compel the fixing of special rates for 
boys, and does nothing to ensure uni- 
formity in the ratios of boys’ and men’s 
wages, though it goes beyond the advice 
of the Committee in requiring that the 
minimum rate for able-bodied men shall 
be equivalent to “ at least 25s. a week.” 
This rate is to be for “ an ordinary day’s 
work,” which is not further defined. 
In practice that means that the minimum 
wage will be less per hour in certain 
northern counties, where wages are 
comparatively high, than it will be, for 
example, in Oxfordshire. Allowances in 
kind are to be valued and defined, but 
nothing is said about limiting the degree 
to which payments in kind may be made 
in lieu of cash wages. If the intention 
is simply to include the customary 
allowances at a valuation, the result will 
be to make the cash minimum lowest for 
the“ high-wage ” counties and the better- 
paid men, for as things are the allowances 
tend to be greatest in these cases. This 
consideration adds weight to the plea 
which a West-Country clergyman has 
recently made in a letter to The Spectator 
—that the inclusion of payments in 
kind in the minimum wage will be a 
source of disputes and ill-feeling between 
masters and men. 

Another feature of the Bill which is 
likely to lead to some bickering is 
the provision that the minimum rate 
“shall operate as respects able-bodied 
men as from the commencement of this 
Act (although a minimum rate of wages 
may not have been fixed), so as to 
enable any sum which would have been 
payable....if a minimum rate for able- 
bodied men had been fixed to be re- 
covered by the workman from his em- 
ployer at any time after the rate is 
fixed.” It would be better to hasten the 
determination of the Wages Board by a 
time limit. 

The Bill makes no reference to over- 
time rates, nor does it contain any 
provisions for the discouragement of 
casual employment. With drastic 
amendments the minimum wage which 
it proposes may be brought into a 
practical shape and made a boon to the 
English countryside. But if the House 
of Commons pass the Bill as it stands, 
they will be giving the Board of Agri- 
culture a blank cheque at the best. It 
would be a thousand pities if Parlia- 
ment allows the Bill to become law in 
what is at present a loose state. Rural 
Reconstruction ought not to be preju- 
diced by hasty legislation. 
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ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC EDUCA- 
TION, YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, 
AND TO-MORROW. 


In the reconstructed education of the 
future, science and its methods will, 
it is safe to assume, occupy a far larger 
place than in the past. Light is thrown 
upon the national attitude towards 
scientific education, in the Victorian era 
and at the present time, by two books 
now on our table. 

One of these is the autobiography of 
Dr. Edmund Knowles Muspratt, some- 
time Pro-Chancellor of the University 
of Liverpool. Trained during the 
forties by a pupil of Pestalozzi, in a 
boarding-school provided with a chemical 
laboratory, then an extreme rarity, the 
author subsequently studied under 
Justus Liebig, a personal friend of the 
Muspratt family. Liebig, owing to the 
backwardness of his own country in 
supplying opportunities for learning ex- 
perimental chemistry, had been obliged 
to study in Paris; and, returning home 
in 1824, he founded the laboratory for 
practical chemistry at Giessen, after- 
wards famous throughout Europe. For a 
while, Giessen possessed the only teach- 
ing chemical laboratory in Germany 
worth the name; but similar facilities 
were soon available at other German 
Universities. The first laboratory for 
teaching practical chemistry in London 
was opened twenty years later (1844). 

During the fifties, chemistry was 
neglected in the English Universities. 
Lectures, sparsely illustrated, or un- 
illustrated, were the only form of in- 
struction. At Cambridge the courses 
were delivered once a year by a country 
rector, the Rev. James Cumming. At 
Oxford the Professor of Chemistry, 
Dr. C. G. B. Daubeny, distributed his 
attentions between chemistry, botany, 
rural economy, and geology. Apart 
from the laboratories of the Phar- 
maceutical Society and the Royal 
College of Chemistry, opened respec- 
tively in 1844 and 1845, the only 
place where the lamp of chemical 
science burned brightly was the 
Royal Institution, where Michael 
Faraday gave, year after year, his 
wonderful addresses, and astonished the 
town with brilliant experiments. For 
the student who wished to study chemis- 
try seriously, the sole course was to 
enter the private laboratory of a 
professor of chemistry or practising 
chemical expert, of whom at that period 
there were few. 

Even in the late seventies, almost the 
only institutions in London for the 
teaching of practical chemistry on an 





My Life and Work. By Edmund Knowles 
Muspratt. (Lane, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Chemical Discovery and Invention in the 
Twentieth Century. By Sir William A. 
Tilden. (Routledge & Sons, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 
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adequate scale to considerable numbers 
of students were the Science Schools 
at South Kensington (afterwards the 
Royal College of Science), the Phar. 
maceutical Society, University College, 
and King’s College. There were, 
however, laboratories attached to 
the medical schools of the greater 
hospitals, in several of which sound 
teaching was received by private pupils 
of the lecturers; and at a few institu- 
tions where evening classes were held, 
elementary instruction, good as far as it 
went, was obtainable, though the labora- 
tory accommodation was extremely 
crude. Hofmann, who at the Royal 
College of Chemistry, in Oxford Street, 
had attracted a number of brilliant 
students, had been recalled to Germany 
in 1865. London University was merely 
an examining corporation. The eighties, 
nineties, and the beginning of the new 
century saw the opening of the poly- 
technics, the foundation of the Central 
Technical College of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute at South 
Kensington, and the inauguration 
of the newer Universities; and by 
degrees the older Universities were 
awakened to a deeper sense of their 
academic responsibilities. 

During all those years English 
students, who might have been 
trained in this country, had our educa- 
tional authorities possessed more initia- 
tive and imaginative foresight, went 
over to study in German Universities, 
and returned with German degrees. 
When the present writer was a student, 
nearly all the foremost English chemists 
had followed this course, and held 
German doctorates. Moreover, from 
1850 onwards, chemical literature was 
crowded with the names of German 
investigators and discoverers. Down 
to a quite recent period, English labora- 
tories were stocked with German ap- 
paratus and utensils; and many of the 
processes used were of German origin. 

An instance of our backwardness in 
1870 is given by Dr. Muspratt, who, 
having in that year to engage an alkali- 
works chemist, found it difficult to 
discover a suitable man in England, and 
had to engage a chemist trained in 
Berlin (p. 149). Even now England lags 
behind, though some of us have realized 
our mistakes. Universities have multi- 
plied, some of our technical colleges vie 
with those of Germany and America, 
and science has made its way into the 
public schools. 

There is already a reaction against 
the idea that there is something 
undignified or inferior in a scientific or 
industrial training ; against the setting 
apart, at the older Universities, the great 
public schools, and the lesser public schools 
and proprietary academies, of a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time for the classics, 
to the detriment of science, mathematics, 
and modern languages (especially 
French, German, Russian, and Spanish) ; 
and against the foolish notion that what 
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in the past was held in light esteem at 
the ancient seats of learning cannot now 
be of much account. But we must set our 
faces against the general discouragement 
and poor remuneration of scientific men. 
The Government should set an example 
by offering better remuneration than 
ai. os. 6d. a week to University-trained 
research-chemists,* and by abstaining 
in future from the issue of announce- 
ments seemingly restricting the status 
of young chemists engaged upon war 
work to the non-commissioned ranks. 
Manufacturers should learn that a 
tumble-down corner of a factory, 
a disused store-room, a loft over 
a stable, or a badly ventilated and 
imperfectly lighted office, is no fit 
place for scientific operations; that 
works’ laboratories need to have con- 
siderable sums of money spent upon their 
equipment and upkeep ; that the works- 
chemist is, or should be, an educated 
and highly trained professional expert ; 
that his position in the factory is inde- 
pendent of that of the works-manager, who 
sometimes in this country has regarded 
the chemist as a subordinate, and even 
as an interloper ; and that the chemist’s 
reports should be made, not to the 
manager, but to the chiefs of the firm, 
or the managing director of the com- 
pany. In short, the “captain of in- 
dustry ” should realize that the chemist 
is one of his principal officers, and should 
be prepared to treat him accordingly. 
The works-manager and the factory 
engineer are sufficiently occupied with 
their own separate departments, factory 
organization and superintendence, and 
the generation and distribution of power. 
The directors of industrial companies are 
often experts in finance and “‘ business,” 
but not in much else. Apart from 
questions arising in these separate 
spheres, it frequently happens, particu- 
larly in “ chemical industries,”’ such as 
the production of synthetic perfumes, 
dyes, drugs, and the like, that the 
chemist, owing to his special training, 
and knowledge of inductive methods, is 
the one person in a “‘ works ” capable of 
making discoveries, or likely to develop 
successfully new processes and make 
improvements. But manufacturers 
must not be in too great a hurry for 
practical results, and should remember 
that discoveries may be slow in the 
making. 

In ‘ A Defence of Classical Education,’ 
reviewed in The Atheneum for January, 
Mr. R. W. Livingstone refers to the com- 
patibility of a scientific training with a 
knowledge of the classics, and reminds 
us that the scientific student who has 
been educated in the German classical 
gymnasium—the nearest approach to 
our public school—has received a by no 
means contemptible training in the 
humanities. The extremists who urge 





* Prof. Ernest Glynn, ‘ Microbes and 
eal (Liverpool, Tinling & Co.), 
1916, 
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that the best education is almost ex- 
clusively classical, and their opponents 
who clamour for an all-scientific educa- 
tion, are both wrong. We in England 
are still groping about to discover the 
via media. The scientifically trained 
man, without a tincture of general 
reading, who is ignorant of his own 
or any other country’s contemporary 
literature, to say nothing of the 
writers of ancient Greece and Rome, is 
only partially educated. So is the 
classical man whose knowledge of 
science is barely up to that of the 
children in the higher standards of an 
elementary school. Both types are un- 
desirable, and lag “ superfluous. . . .on the 
stage.” With all our hearts, we endorse 
Mr. Livingstone’s suggestion that the 
British University shall become in at 
least one respect like the German Uni- 
versity—“‘a great workshop of re- 
search,” a fountain for the generation 
and supply of new knowledge. 

Much of Dr. Muspratt’s book is 
devoted to political and social events, 
the author’s participation in which is 
pleasantly and readably described. The 
last chapter relates to artistic and 
literary matters. There are a few 
unimportant slips : ‘‘ Boulevards” (p. 41) 
should be Boulevard; ‘“ Daubney ” 
(p. 80) appears instead of Daubeny ; 
and ‘“ Chevreuil ” (p. 159) should be 
Chevreul. In the artistic section of the 
book we notice no reference to the 
Historical Exhibition of Liverpool Art, 
held at the Walker Art Gallery in 1908. 


Sir William Tilden’s admirable volume 
on ‘Chemical Discovery and Invention’ 
touches upon some of the questions we 
have noticed already; less, perhaps, 
upon the relative advantages of classics 
and chemistry than upon the kind and 
method of scientific instruction. In 
particular, Sir William Tilden deals 
with the nature of the instruction to be 
received by the scientific chemist who 
is going into industrial life. He remarks, 
however (p. 3), that “the conflict 
between literature and science for the 
possession of endowments, time of 
teachers and pupils, energy of both, 
and prominence in the educational field 
is even now not at an end, and never 
will cease until both sides are duly 
influenced by respect for the work and 
aspirations of the other.” 

With regard to the criticism that 
subjects taught in the Universities to 
students looking forward to employment 
of a technical character have been too 
far removed from possible applications 
to industrial purposes, and that habits 
and methods of research have been 
neglected, the author contends that in 
recent years such allegations can no 
longer be sustained. He declares that 
pure chemistry stands clearly before 
applied chemistry, because “ all history 
of science shows that progress has been 
accomplished only when research has 
been released from the restrictions with 
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which it is trammelled when the eye of 
the worker is on the look out only for 
immediate useful results.” Here he 
seems to join issue with Sir Clifford 
Allbutt, who in a recent paper remarked 
that “*‘ Pure Science’ laboratories, out 
of touch with craft, lose half their in- 
spiration.” But Sir William admits that 
there is need for closer attention to the 
use of science for practical ends, and 
remarks (p. 6) that the small part 
formerly played by the British Univer- 
sity laboratories in the production of 
new chemical knowledge, the neglect by 
the Universities of organic chemistry, 
and the want of mutual respect between 
academic learning and industrial needs, 
have been often blamed for the departure 
from Great Britain of so large a pro- 
portion of the coal-tar industry. “ This 
want of co-ordination has doubtless 
something to do with the neglect of 
science generally by the British Govern- 
ment.” So the difference between the 
views of Sir Clifford Allbutt and Sir 
William Tilden is, perhaps, more ap- 
parent than real. 

The latter discusses the question 
how chemistry can be brought most 
advantageously to the assistance of 
industry. How is the young chemist 
to get a knowledge of works operations ? 
Two ways are described. One method, 
adopted in German and some American 
works, is as follows: An experienced 
chemist presides over each department ; 
and, when an assistant is wanted, a 
graduate of one of the Universities, 
recommended by the professor under 
whom he has worked, is engaged for a 
term of years at a modest “ living” 
salary. During the first year or two he 
learns, under the direction of the chief, 
the business of that part of the works 
into which he has been admitted, and 
does little more than routine work. A 
clause in the contract forbids him to 
enter the service of another firm in the 
same business within a certain distance. 
The prospects, however, are good, “ or 
even brilliant”; so the men are “ not 
prone to wander.” In this country, 
unfortunately, no similar system is 
general, or even frequent, owing to 
the blindness of manufacturers. The 
other method is that*of Industrial 
Fellowships, inaugurated a few years 
ago by the late Prof. Kennedy Duncan 
at the Universities of Kansas and 
Pittsburg. This system is suitable for 
manufacturers who do not wish to 
establish on their own premises a 
scientific laboratory and staff, and yet 
require assistance in the endeavour to 
improve processes, overcome difficulties 
in existing processes, or test new ones. 
The manufacturer applies to the Uni- 
versity for a chemist qualified to prose- 
cute research. ‘‘ The chosen person, 
nominated by the Chancellor and 
Director of Industrial Research, is 
provided with a separate laboratory and 
with necessary materials in the chemistry 
department of the University, together 
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with facilities for large-scale experiments 
provided by the manufacturer. The 
latter also provides the remuneration 
payable to the Fellow for one or more 
years.” The Fellow works under the 
general supervision of the Director of 
Industrial Research, and through him 
periodically reports to the employer on 
the progress of the work. Discoveries 
made by the Fellow during the tenure 
of his Fellowship become the property of 
the employer, subject to the payment of 
royalty or other consideration. 

Sir William Tilden has filled his book 
with information so conveyed as to be 
clear to the non-technical reader. In 
the compass of a single volume of 
moderate size, he has described some of 
the world’s most modern teaching and 
technical research laboratories; given 
accounts of some of the newer instru- 
ments and aids to investigation, such 
as the micro-balance, Moissan’s electric 
furnace, and the ultra-microscope ; ex- 
plained in simple language many latter- 
day chemical discoveries and theories ; 
and provided a résumé of important 
modern applications of chemistry, in- 
cluding the oxyacetylene blowpipe, 
“ thermit,” incandescent gas lighting, the 
uses of liquid air, and the cyanamide 
process, Haber’s catalytic process, and 
other methods for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen. A prominent 
section is devoted to recent progress in 
organic chemistry, especially in  re- 
lation to the production of colours, 
perfumes, and drugs. There is a sum- 
mary of Emil Fischer’s brilliant re- 
searches upon the sugars and proteins ; 
and the book includes a chapter on 
enzymes. 

The author has accomplished a 
difficult task with no small measure 
of success; and there are very few 
errors of commission or omission. The 
volume is well got-up, and plentifully 
illustrated. ‘‘ Crook’s ” (plate 35, p. 65) 
should be Crookes’s; and “ phenzl- 
hydrazine” (p. 421) is a misprint for 
phenylhydrazine. 


* * * 


A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES. 


Ir we had any misgivings, strengthened 
by some recent excursions in journalism, 
that decadence had set in with Mr. 
Kiping, th’s new book puts them to 
rest. He has never shown himself a 
greater master of the art of story- 
telling, never combined creative imagina- 
tion with more triumphant realism, or 
handled his own English prose with 
more ease, economy, and certainty of 
effect. The first of the fourteen, ‘ As 
Easy as A.B.C.,’ is perhaps the finest 
short story of the future ever written. 
A sort of sequel to ‘ With the Night 
Mail,’ it is dated a.p. 2065, and is an 
historical episode in a world that has 





A Diversity of Creatures. By Rudyard 
Kipling. (Macmillan & Co., 6s.) 
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passed through the most profound and 
complete of social revolutions. Politics 
have ceased. No human being takes 
any interest in government, for all things 
run smoothly and in perfect order under 
a small and unobtrusive Aerial Board 
of Control, which leaves absolute privacy 
and security to the individual. ‘* Trans- 
portation is Civilization. Democracy is 
Disease.” In such a world, crowds and 
the people are the one source of evil, 
and a sporadic outbreak of now obsolete 
and medieval democratic agitation in 
Chicago arouses a storm of agoraphobia, 
and brings about the events to be nar- 
rated. Mr. Kipling does not describe, 
but makes the reader’s imagination 
vividly realize, the wonders of aerial 
navigation, the ground-circuits, and the 
destructive sound-vibrations and wither- 
ing rays of light, which are the defences 
and the artillery of the future. He 
moves among these sensations as if they 
were the commonplaces of existence, as 
if mankind had been used to them for 
generations. His is a realism that Swift 
might have envied. 

Some artists excel in giving an air of 
the marvellous and stupendous to things 
that really exist. Such is Mr. Pennell 
in his romantic pictures of colossal 
buildings, engines, and machinery. 
Others, like Mr. Muirhead Bone, can 
make the most incredible structures and 
implements of war matters of everyday 
familiarity. Mr. Kipling can do both. 
He can make the ordinary ultra- 
romantic ; he can let us feel at home in 
a world where everything is new, strange, 
and astounding. To him romance is a 
plaything, which he handles with the 
skill and ease of a tennis champion 
brandishing a racket. Though none of 
the other stories travels into the wor'd 
of mechanical wonders, several, perhaps 
most, would in cold analysis seem quite 
as improbable. In three, ‘The Dog 
Hervey,’ ‘In the Same Boat,’ and 
‘Swept and Garnished,’ occult sym- 
pathies, some form of telepathic bond, 
or a faculty of seeing the invisible, are 
rendered more than credible by like 
realistic devices. ‘There are farces, such 
as ‘ The Vortex,’ ‘ The Horse Marines,’ 
and ‘ The Village that voted the Earth 
was Flat,’ which pile situation on 
ludicrous situation, and climax on 
climax, long after it seems as if the final 
limit of extravagance had been reached. 
The last-named story is a piece of 
uproarious comedy that exceeds ‘ The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,’ and 
has the advantage of being laid in the 
home counties, and enacted by local 
magnates, villagers, city men, and 
M.P.s such as we all know. The success 
with which the inventor brings off his 
daring complications of humorous cir- 
cumstance is not a whit less amazing 
than that of his ‘ Easy as A.B.C.’ 

It is, in fact, all as easy as A.B.C. to 
Mr. Kipling, and that is perhaps what 
chiefly enthrals the discriminating reader 
and seizes our admiration. For it is the 
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manner, not the matter, of these latest 
masterpieces which challenges attention, 
Mr. Kipling offers nothing conspicuously 
new. Various as the contents are, we 
are well acquainted with their different 
kinds. He set the direction in every 
instance years ago. The only wonder 
is that he is able to proceed still farther 
in every one. True, there is nothing of 
the same kind of imagination as in 
‘They’ or ‘The Brushwood Boy,’ 
This set contains no story having the 
fundamental seriousness of several 
earlier ones that cling to memory. But 
as a craftsman, and something higher 
than a craftsman, Mr. Kipling has gone 
on developing. Though he is not a 
novelist, his character-drawing is sub- 
stantial enough to last out the different 
events of many stories. Stalky and 
Beetle reappear here, and the former has 
obviously lived. There are also some 
Sikhs and Goorkhas reminiscent of 
‘Kim’ and other Indian stories. Per- 
haps it is a result of the War that 
infractions of the sixth commandment 
are treated with such sang-froid and 
nonchalance in ‘ Friendly Brook’ and 
* The Edge of the Evening.’ Each story 
is followed by a kind of epilogue in verse, 
which sometimes explains a_ rather 
cryptic meaning, or at least enforces its 
bearing as Mr. Kipling conceives it. 
‘The Land’ is an excellent history of 
the British peasant, who was there when 
the Romans came, and still is in real 
possession, 


For whoever pays the taxes old Mus’ 
Hobden owns the land. 


But the average quality of the verse is 
low; some pieces, such as ‘ The 
Children,’ in spite of a Swinburnian 
measure and fluent double-rhyming, are 
merely consecutive lengths of prose. 

We should like to have quoted from 
that charming comedy of schoolboy 
humours and howlers, ‘ Regulus,’ to 
show what Mr. Kipling can do in the 
way of Platon‘c as well as other dialogue. 
He is first-rate on the teaching of Latin 
and its effect on living. But to open the 
book anywhere is to see that he is a 
supreme master of style, in all its 
applications. 





Educational Recon- 
struction. 


Tue following are the recommendations 
contained in the Final Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Juvenile 
Education in relation to Employment 
after the War :— 


1. That a uniform elementary school 
leaving age of 14 be established by 
statute for all districts, urban and rural, 
and that all exemptions, total or partial, 
from compulsory attendance below that 
age be abolished. 
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2. That achild be deemed to attain the 
leaving age on that one of a reasonable 
number of fixed dates in the year, 
marking the ends of school terms, which 
falls next after the date upon which he 
reaches 14. 

3. That steps be taken, by better 
staffing and other improvements in the 
upper classes of elementary schools, to 
ensure the maximum benefit from the 
last years of school life. 

4. That difficulties of poverty be met 
in other ways than by regarding poverty 
as a reasonable excuse for non-attend- 
ance in interpreting Section 74 of the 
Education Act, 1870. 

5. That the Factory Acts be amended 
in accordance with the amended law of 
school attendance, and that the law of 
school attendance be consolidated. 

6. That the Board of Education and 
the Home Office do consider the desira- 
bility of transferring the work of 
certifying as to the physical fitness of 
children for employment under the 
Factory Acts to the School Medical 
Officers. 

7. That it be an obligation on the 
Local Education Authority in each area 
to provide suitable continuation classes 
for young persons between the ages of 
14 and 18, and to submit to the Board of 
Education a plan for the organization of 
such a system, together with proposals 
for putting it into effect. 

8. That it be an obligation upon all 
young persons bétween 14 and 18 years 
of age to attend such day continuation 
classes as may be prescribed for them 
by the Local Education Authority, 
during a number of hours to be fixed by 
statute, which should be not less than 
8 hours a week, for 40 weeks in the year, 
with the exception of :— 


(a) those who are under efficient 
full-time instruction in some other 
manner ; 

(b) those who have completed a 
satisfactory course in a secondary 
school recognized as efficient by the 
Board of Education, and are not less 
than 16; 

(c) those who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination of a British 
University, or an equivalent examina- 
tion, and are not less than 16; 

(d) those who are under part-time 
instruction of a kind not regarded as 
unsuitable by the Board of Education, 
and entailing a substantially greater 
amount of study in the daytime than 
the amount to be required by statute. 


9. That during the first year from the 
establishment of this system the obliga- 
tion to attend classes extend to those 
young persons only who are under 15, 
during the second year to those only who 
are under 16, during the third year to 
those only who are under 17, and sub- 
sequently to all those who are under 18. 

10. That all classes at which attend- 
ance is compulsory be held between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
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11. That it be an obligation on ll 
employers of young persons under 18 to 
give them the necessary facilities for 
attendance at the statutory continuation 
classes prescribed for them by the Local 
Education Authority. 

12. That where there is already a 
statutory limitation upon the hours of 
labour, the permitted hours of labour 
be reduced by the number of those 
required for the continuation classes. 

13. That in suitable cases the young 
persons be liable to a penalty for non- 
attendance; and that the parent or 
the employer be also liable in so far as 
any act or omission on his part is the 
cause of failure in attendance. 

14. That the local administration of 
the Employment of Children Act, 1903, 
be transferred to the Local Education 
Authorities, that it be an obligation on 
every Local Education Authority to 
make by-laws under the Act, that the 
statutory provisions of the Act be 
extended, and that the Board of Educa- 
tion be the Central Authority for the 
approval of by-laws under the Act. 

15. That the curriculum of the con- 
tinuation classes include general, practi- 
cal, and technical instruction, and that 
provision be made for continuous physical 
training and for medical inspection, and 
for clinical treatment where necessary, 
up to the age of 18. 

16. That suitable courses of training 
be established and adequate salaries be 
provided for teachers of continuation 
classes. 

17. That the system of continuation 
classes come normally into operation on 
an appointed day as early as possible 
after the end of the War, and that the 
Board of Education have power to 
make deferring orders fixing later ap- 
pointed days within a limited period, 
where necessary, for the whole or part 
of the area of any Local Education 
Authority. 

18. That the obligation to attend 
continuation classes be extended to 
children who are under 14 when the Act 
comes into operation, although they 
may already have left the day school. 

19. That the attention of Local 
Education Authorities be drawn to the 
possibility in certain cases of providing 
special full-time courses for children and 
young persons who have been abnor- 
mally employed. 

20. That in areas where maintenance 
allowances from public funds are avail- 
able for the relief of unemployed young 
persons after the War, attendance at 
any classes that may be established for 
such young persons be a condition of 
relief. 

21. That the system of Juvenile Em- 
ployment Bureaux be strengthened and 
extended before the termination of the 
War, and that further financial assistance 
be given to Local Education Authorities 
for their maintenance. 

22. That in areas where there is a 
probability of juvenile unemployment, 
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teachers and other suitable persons 
explain to children and their parents 
the difficulties of obtaining work and the 
advantages of prolonged attendance at 
school. 

23. That the State grants in aid of 
present as well as future expenditure on 
education be simplified and very sub- 
stantially increased. 


Correspondence. 


CIVIC CIRCLES. 
To the Editor of The Atheneum. 


Sir,—For some years I have advocated 
that in association with every Public 
Reading-Room there should be a Public 
Talking-Room, otherwise a free Civic 
Centre of reasonable personal talk about 
things that matter. All the Churches, 
Conforming and Nonconforming, offi- 
cially urge the need for and duty of 
fellowship, brotherhood, &c. Few of 
them make any reasonable provision for 
suitable personal human relations of 
this kind. Their buildings are closed, 
idle, and empty most of the time. 
Perhaps The Atheneum could organize 
some initiative and make a few experi- 
ments in residential suburbs and in some 
of the smaller holiday and health resorts. 
Not too ambitious. Quite a small room, 
open one or two afternoons each week, 
under the leadership of an honorary 
host and hostess, from the various local 
religious societies in turn. Good com- 
pany is the aim—human talk with and 
by individuals, not sermons to passive 
listeners. No doubt such talk would 
circle round press extracts on current 
events and theories. Nor is there any 
reason why the more quiet and simple 
indoor games should not be played. 
This Good- Company Room should 
become a social exchange operating to 
bring the right people into touch with 
each other. Here, also, shouldbe found 
full information about all the Welfare 
Societies, &c., in the district. 

Of course, some people would call this 
the Gossip Shop. Let them. Gossip, 
that is personal talk, is not necessarily 
evil, and is much better than ignorant 
idle isolation. Given good leadership, 
the results should be good. It is the 
Churches’ business to exert a good 
influence.—Yours, &c., 

D. McEwen. 


ADULT SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS. 


Sir,—In the valuable article on ‘ The 
Claim of Adult Education’ in your 
March issue the friendly critic makes a 
reference to Adult Schools, in which he 
charges them with preparing the 
ground, and then failing to put any- 
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thing into it in order to produce an 
educational harvest. Now, while we 
may admit that this is to some extent 
true, it is not all the truth, and probably 
the writer is not himself aware of the 
work that has been done in recent 
years to supplement and intensify the 
“lecturette ” method. Even when it 
stands alone it is not quite so futile as 
he would suggest, for many men and 
women have been introduced into a new 
realm of literature, science, or art by a 
“first half-hour” talk in their school, 
and have pursued the subject with great 
profit. May I call attention to two or 
three activities in the Adult School 
Movement that may be unknown to 
your readers ?— 

1. The “ lecturettes ” frequently form 
series, which deal with the same subject 
for several weeks, and have a textbook 
and carefully prepared outline pro- 
gramme as their basis. 

2. The method of Study Circles is 
increasingly common, and groups of 
men and women are thus engaged for 
months at a time on definite textbooks, 
under a competent leader. 

3. Week-end and summer schools are 
very common. At the former three to 
four lectures are given on a definite 
subject, literature sold and recom- 
mended, and frequently Study Circles 
are formed as a result. 

4. There is a growing body of 
lecturers who aid such efforts by lecture 
series in many centres. Two of these 
are wholly employed in this service, 
while many others give a great deal of 
time to the work. 

The leaders of the movement are 
fully alive to the vast opportunities of 
the time, and I do not think faith or 
courage is lacking in their enterprise, 
while they welcome every criticism that 
helps them to attain the ends that all 
true lovers of democratic education have 
in view.—Yours, Xc., 

G. Currie MarrIN. 

Vailima Golder’s Green, N.W. 


TRAINING FOR INDIA. 
To the Editor of The Athenaeum. 


Sir,—May I say a word about the 
last three paragraphs of your ‘ Notes 


from Oxford’ in The Atheneum of 
April ? 
It was in February, 1835, that 


Macaulay wrote the famous Minute in 
which he made this statement: “I 
have no knowledge of either Sanskrit or 
Arabic....I am quite ready to take the 
Oriental learning at the valuation of the 
Orientals themselves. I have never 
found one among them who could deny 
that a single shelf of a good European 
library was worth the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia.” Can 
it be that Oxford in 1917 thinks as 
Macaulay thought in 1835 ? 

The present generation of Indian 
civilians has had three or four years of 
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training at Oxford or Cambridge in 
European Classics, or European History, 
or European Modern Languages, or 
Mathematics, or Science, or Economics. 
Few, if any, of them have had any legal 
training save the reading of the Penal 
Code, Criminal Procedure Code, and 
Indian Evidence Act, which they have 
to master (in addition to an elementary 
course in Indian History and one Indian 
Modern Language) in the one brief 
academical year—little more than six 
months, in fact—of their probation. 

The Commissioners find, as the Indian 
Administration found years ago, that 
Indian civilians are amateurs in law, 
know little of Indian history, and have 
had an insufficient grounding in Indian 
languages, classical and modern. The 
Commissioners have no desire to remove 
probationers from the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London. But, 
inasmuch as Western opinion as to the 
value of Oriental studies has changed 
since Macaulay’s time, and seeing that a 
completer legal training is absolutely 
necessary, they see no reason why 
aspirants for service in India should not 
spend the whole of their time at the 
University in the pursuit of Oriental 
learning and the study of jurisprudence 
and law. 

If Oxford in general shares your 
correspondent’s views as to the necessity 
of Mathematics, Science, or European 
Classics for Indian probationers, it is 
more than probable that the proba- 
tioners will have to go elsewhere. 
Whether that will be a bad thing for 
Oxford it is not for me to say. It will 
certainly be a bad thing for the pro- 
bationers, and for India.—Yours, &c., 


J. D. ANDERSON. 
Cambridge. 


‘AN OLD-FASHIONED PRESCRIP- 
TION.’ 


To the Editor of The Atheneum. 


Str,—As one who is neither an 
employer nor a workman (in the ordinary 
sense) I wonder how far the views set 
forth in the article entitled ‘An Old- 
fashioned Prescription ’ in The Atheneum 
for February will meet with the approval 
of working-people. Is it not likely—I 
am merely asking the question—that 
many employers will regard sweet 
reasonableness on the part of Labour 
as weakness and a sign of docility ? 

In your contemporary The New 
Statesman I saw an account of the views 
of a body calling itself the Employers’ 
Parliamentary Council. This does not 
suggest the “‘ open gates ” to which your 
writer refers. Perhaps he is not aware 
of the opinions of this body. Anyhow, 
one may ask how the trade unions can 
adopt the fine spirit of the article in 
question in their dealings with the whole 
body of employers. Is Mr. Charles 
Booth’s policy of differential treatment 
practicable on a large scale ?—Yours, 
&e., INQUIRER. 
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A History of the Eastern 


My from the Advent of the Ottoman 
Question the outbreak of the European War 
A Stud ‘ 


in European Diplomacy. By J. A, 
MARRIOTT. With ten maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. a" 
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The Faith of England. #,,A%= 
Society of University College, London, delivered 
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Crown 8vo, 6d. net. 


The Idea of God in the Light of 
Recent Philosophy. The Gifford Lee. 


tures, delivered 
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The Casting Counter and the 
Counting-Board. A0mn'erin the Bis 


tory of Numismatics 

and Early Arithmetic. By F. P. BARNARD, 

With numerous Plates and Illustrations. Crown 
4to, 31. 3s. net. 

The first volume ever published dealing with the 
subject as a whole. 


Catalogue of the Petrarch Col- 


A bequeathed to the Cornell Universit 
lection Library by Willard Fiske. Compiled by 
MARY FOWLER, Curator of the Dante and 
Petrarch Collections. With two illustrations in 
collotype. Crown 4to, 18s. 6d. net. 

An Experiment in the 


Ibant Obscuri. Classical Hexameter. By 
ROBERT BRIDGES. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Line for line paraphrases of portions of Virgil and 
Homer accompanied by earlier translations. 
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With a portrait in photogravure. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Markby, by his Wife. With a Portrait. 8vo. 


68. 6d. net. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh. 32°". 
the World,’ Letters and other Writings, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by G. E. HADOW. 
With Maps, a Portrait. and a Facsimile of his Hand- 
writing. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Who Can be Happy and Free 


; ; By NICHOLAS NEKRASSOV. 
in Russia? Nines by JULIET M. 
SOSKICE. With an Introduction by Dr. D. SOS- 
KICE. Pott 8vo, 1s. net; pocket edition, on thin 
paper, 1s. 3d. net. 


Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments in Oxfordshire. 87 “REY 
8vo, 5s. net. 

A Method of Teaching the 
Pronunciation of English 


by Means of a System of Marks applied to the 
Ordinary Spelling. By W. A. CRAIGIE. Crown 
8vo. [Shortly. ] 


Early Revenue History of 
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The Head of the House 


—awake as never before to his or her respon- 
sibilities not only as a private citizen, but also 
as a member of the body politic—is nowadays 
disposed to lend a ready ear to admonition and 
advice from duly qualified authority, and is 
loyally resolved to act pro bono publico so far 
as possible. 

It is a patriotic duty to economize in food 
and fuel, but it is no less a public duty to 
destroy all animal and vegetable refuse, when 
it has been ‘rendered down” and everything 
usable conserved, by burning it. Such refuse 
is a hot-bed of disease: it putrefies, and offers 
a tempting breeding-ground for flies, and these 
become the carriers of organisms which they 
deposit on food or clothing, and thus distribute 
multifarious infections far and wide. 

Medical Officers of Health with one voice 
condemn the utterly insanitary dustbin—which, 
now that the dustman’s visits are so few and far 
between, is more than ever .a “nuisance ” in 
the most sinister sense of the word. The old 
coal-range with its uncleanness of another 
kind is giving place, in the kitchen of to-day, to 
the dirt and labour-saving Gas-Cooker: how 
then to dispose of one’s rubbish in the only 
way compatible with public decency and 
health ? 

Two economical and _ perfectly efficient 
methods are available, both due to the en- 
lightened enterprise of the Gas Undertakings 
of Great Britain and America. 

One is by the use of a small coke stove 
which is primarily a water-heater, but second- 
arily a dirt-destructor that reduces any sort of 
refuse to a clean and innocuous ash. The other 
is by installation of the Gas Incinerator, a 
gas-heated “crematorium ” in which all kinds 
of rubbish can be similarly reduced to ashes 
with an expenditure of only just so much fuel 
as is consumed in the few moments of actual 
incineration. 

Where either of these appliances is used 
the dust-bin becomes indeed a receptacle for 
dust, and may await the dustman’s never so 
infrequent visits with impunity. Householders 
are invited to consult the Secretary of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


‘T. 318. 
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‘* During the two years J spent at York 
I learnt more than in any two years of 
my life..°-—JOHN BRIGHT. 


THE MAKING OF 
SUCCESSFUL MEN. 








(CHARACTER BUILDING has always been 

the chief educational aim of those 
sible for the curriculum at Bootham School, York, 
and men of high rank in our National and Civic life 


respon- 


have gladly acknowledged the advantages which they 
have derived from their association with this Pro- 
gressive School. 

With firm faith in the importance of 
sidedness of interest,” ‘‘ Bootham™” provides a broad 


e 
many- 


and varied course of siudy, and aims at making the 
most and best of each pupil. Thus a due sense of 
responsibility and self-control is developed, and this 
in turn promotes an atmosphere of good fellowship 
and mutual helpfulness. 

Parents who have boys ready for school are 
invited to send for “The Bootham Illustrated Year- 
Book,” by Old 
Bootham Scholars, and special articles by Members 
of the Staff. A copy of this interesting brochure and 
the new Prospectus can be had on application to the 
Chairman of Governors, Bootham School, York. 


which contains some addresses 


Note.—Bootham School was founded 


in order to give a good religious 
and literary education, and careful 
moral training to the sons of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, 
but the School gladly admits, at 


the discretion of the Headmaster, 
other boys who are likely to appre- 
ciate and profit by this type o 
education, whose parents are willing 
that they shall fall in with the 
ordinary regulations of the School. 
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Thirty Thousand Times—and more— 


have the hearts of the Prisoners of War been cheered 
by Parcels sent through The Royal Savoy Association 
fox the Relief of British Prisoners of War. 


LONELY and ill-fed, they drag out their miserable existence day after day 
without even proper news of what is going on, and nothing we can do 
for them is too much when we remember the unspeakable sacrifices they have 
made for us. 

So help us to continue to send them comforts by your generous donations. 

How can we forget the men who have lost their liberty in endeavouring to 
obtain our freedom? Let us spare something, however small, to show that we 
appreciate our privileges, and are grateful to those who, for our sakes and in defence 
of their country, are now suffering imprisonment. 

Donations to this Fund will be gratefully received by— 

The Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 


7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2. 
THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
RELIEF OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorized by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 

















“WAR & PEACE,” The Nation Supplement. 


A Journal of International Politics. 
Monthly. 6d. 


“WAR AND PEACE,” The Nation Supplement, is devoted to a full examination of the 
risks and possibilities of a League of Nations, in order that an informed public opinion at the 
settlement may contribute usefully to the decisions taken. The Supplement will be written by 
those who have gained most authority on this subject in Great Britain and America. 


The questions discussed in the May issue will include 
THE BASIC RECONSTRUCTION. 
SOUTH EASTERN EUROPE AND MR. WILSON’S POLICY. 
AMERICA AT WAR AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


ete., ekc. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
To the Manager, “ War and Peace,” The Nation Supplement, 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 
I enclose Cheque/P.O. for Seven Shillings, being Subscription, post free, to “ War and Peace,” The Nation 


Supplement, for one year, commencing with the A ....... umber. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to THE EDITOR, ‘THE ATHENZUM,' 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.CA. Advertisements and Business Letters to 
ALFRED J. BUNWICK, 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 


Printed for the Proprietor by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 and 13 Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4; and published by ALFRED J. BONWICK at 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 
Agents for Seotland : Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Lrv., Edinburgh.—May, 1917. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. At the same time, subclasses are 
indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar with the system, 
by the class-numbers given at the end of each entry. Tho first numeral 
in these represents the main class; the second one of the subdivisions, 
and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works in the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


*Book-Prices Current: a bi-monthly record of the prices at which 
books have been sold at auction; each part arranged in one 
alphabet : vol. 31, part 1. Elliot Stock, 1917. 84 in. 231 pp., 
annual subscription 25 /6 018 


The entries refer to books sold at Messrs. Hodgson’s, Puttick’s, 
and Sotheby’s during October and November, 1916. 


India. REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY, 
Catcutta, for the period from Ist April, 1915, to 3lst March, 
1916; by J. A. Chapman, Librarian. Calcutta, Superintendent 
Government Printing, 1916. 11 by 84 in. 20 pp. 3 appendixes, 
7 tables, paper. 027.5 


This report deals with the acquisition of books for the Imperial 
Library, manuscripts, periodicals, cataloguing, indexing, the issue 
department, the reading-rooms, the custody of books, and accom- 
modation. 


*The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers’ Guide : containing 
particulars of every newspaper, magazine, review, and periodical 
published in the United Kingdom and the British Isles; the 
Newspaper Map of the United Kingdom; the Press of the 
British Dominions Overseas, the Indian Empire, the Continent 
of Europe, America, and the Far East ; and a Directory of the 
Class Papers and Periodicals: seventy-second annual issue, 
1917. Mitchell, 1917. 11 by 7} in. 659 pp. indexes, 2/ 016.07 

During the past twelve months 69 newspapers suspended pub- 
lication in the British Isles, and 165 increased their price. In 
view of such changes as these, it will be evident that the seventy- 
second annual edition of Messrs. Mitchell’s well-known and valuable 
work of reference must be particularly useful and important. The 
volume contains special articles dealing with the trend of the 
modern press, the legal year in its relation to the press, the com- 
mercial opportunities offered by the Overseas Dominions, and 
other topics. The obituaries include Mr. A. F. Asher, Mr. David 

Edwards, Mr. J. T. Forman, Sir Walter Vaughan Morgan, Mr. 

W. W. Mitchell, Mr. John Hartley, and Mr. John C. Francis of 

The Athenceum. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 
Carpenter (Rhys). THe Eruics or Evuripipes (Archives of Philo- 
sophy, No. 7). Columbia University Press (Milford), 1916. 
10 in. 48 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 171 


The author argues that Euripides indirectly taught in his plays 
the doctrine of the ‘“ golden mean,” and uttered warnings against 
excess; that for the development of ourselves to our perfect 
norm we need just so much as is consonant with the demands of our 
particular nature. This is xara giow. To indulge to excess is rapa 
¢iow, “To live in the norm of nature is to live rightly and 
well.” Numerous passages from the plays are quoted in suppore 
of the author’s thesis. Dr. Carpenter submits, further, that tht 
Greek drama had already given expression to all the fundamental 
tenets of the Aristotelian ethic, and that in the ‘ Nicomachean 
Ethics’ the Stagirite’s service was not so much that he created a 
system of ethics as that he supplied a “logical and psychological 
framework” for an otherwise highly developed morality which had 
been thought out intelligently by the Greeks, and was inculcated on 
thé tragic stage. Finally, Dr. Carpenter remarks that under such 
& system of ethics the individual is self-centred, and that the instances 
in the plays of the sacrifice of one’s life for another’s sake violate the 
fundamental ethical principle in question. The suggested explana- 
tion of this, as well as of the poet’s admiration for the love of friends 
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and of children, and his evident pity for slaves, is that his heart was 
touched, notwithstanding his logic. 


Hayward (F. H.). PROFESSIONALISM AND ORIGINALITY; with an 


appendix of suggestions bearing on professional, administrative, 
Allen & Unwin [1917]. 84 in. 275 pp. 
174 


and educational topics. 
appendix, 6/ n. 

The author in this volume discusses the characteristics which 
distinguish the professional from the original man, and an attempt 
is made to ascertain and tabulate the distinctive signs of the con- 
ventional professional man and the contrasted stigmata of the 
creative original man. The privileged positions occupied by the 
legal, medical, and other professions are considered, and there are 
many shrewd and thoughtful comments upon the existing order 
of things. 


Marchant (James). THE Master Prostem. Stanley Paul [1917]. 
74 in. 387 pp. appendix (bibliog.), 5/ n. 176.5 

The “ master problem” is the social evil, and of this, perhaps, 
the most terrible aspect is what is commonly known as the white 
slave traffic. The Rev. J. Marchant, Director and Secretary of 
the National Council of Public Morals, has given in this book a 
hideous and nauseating picture of the infamous exploitation, for 
purposes of gain, of young girls in America, the East, and else- 
where. The measures adopted in various European cities for the 
regulation or suppression of vice are described at considerable 
length. Although conditions have greatly improved, much remains 
to be done, and it may be assumed that in this country the report 
of the recent Royal Commission will have far-reaching effects. 
The Bishop of Birmingham has contributed a foreword to the book. 


Spencer (Frederick (A. M.). Fisher Unwin [1917]. 
9 in, 291 pp., 6/ n. 170.2 
The author insists upon the inadequacy of past standards of 
righteousness, which, he contends, have aimed merely at humanizing 
an existence essentially egoistic and materialistic. Religion has 
been a matter of faith without works ; but science and the scientific 
interpretation of history have prepared the way for a renewed call 
to live for some noble purpose. “‘ The time is ripe for a new synthesis 
that shall be at once intellectual, practical, and religious’’ (p. 71). 
In successive chapters, containing much that is far-reaching and 
original, morality, religion, the distribution of wealth, production 
and consumption, the higher mental life, liberty, brotherhood, 
parenthood, education, and sex are dealt with by Mr. Spencer. 
There will be in the future, he anticipates, a fairer distribution of 
wealth. Dangerous, unhealthy, and unpleasant occupations, so 
far as any residuum of these may still exist, must be shared among 
the entire able-bodied population. ‘‘ Some of the manual labour of 
the country might well be done by those who are being trained for 
mental occupations”’ (p. 175). Clothing will, he thinks, be better 
adapted to human needs, and less extravagance will prevail. The 
petty tyrannies of convention must be overcome ; and, with regard 
to brotherhood, we must “ boldly face the problem of caste ” (p. 171). 
There is more hesitancy concerning complete fraternity between the 
light-skinned and dark-skinned races, though even here a hopeful 
note is sounded. We have mentioned a few only of the numerous 
points touched upon in this thoughtful book. The concluding 
chapter deals with the subject of eternal life. 


200 RELIGION. 


Allworthy (Thomas Bateson). Women IN THE APosToLic CHURCH : 
@ critical study of the evidence in the New Testament for the 
prominence of women in early Christianity. Cambridge, 
Heffer, 1917. 74 in. 153 pp. index, 3/n. 281.1 

The author’s investigation of the evidence in the New Testament 

regarding the influence and position of Christian women in the 
apostolic age has led him to the conclusion that, while it 
“cannot without exaggeration be said that early Christianity was primarily 
& women’s movement, there is no doubt that women formed a considerable 
part of the membership of the Church from the first; ... and throughout the 
apostolic age women received and exercised spiritual gifts for the benefit of 
their brethren. The most important of these gifts was that of prophecy or 
* preaching.’ ”’ 
He attributes the triumphant progress of Christianity to the admission 
of women on equal terms with men to full privileges and reponsi- 
bilities of Church membership. Frequent allusions are made to 
the ‘‘house-churches’’ which were an important feature in the 
apostolic missionary age. The book is supplied with numerous 
references and foot-notes. 


Box (George Herbert), ed. THe ApocatyPsre or Ezra (II. Esdras 
ili.-xiv.) ; translated from the Syriac text, with brief annota- 
tions [Translations of Early Documents, Series 1: Palestinian 
Jewish Texts (pre-Rabbinic)]. S.P.C.K., 1917. 7} in. 115 pp, 
appendix, 2/6 n. 222.7 

The Apocalypse of Ezra consists of chapters 3-14 of 2 Esdras, 
and is extant in a Latin and several Oriental translations, all based 
8 


HumaAN IDEALS. 
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upon a lost Greek version, itself probably based on an original 
Hebrew text, also lost. The Syriac text, from which the editor’s 
translation has been made, is the most valuable of the Oriental 
renderings. The introduction includes a short bibliography. 


Campbell (Reginald John). Worps or Comrort. Newnes [1917]. 
7} in. 110 pp., 2/6 n. 252.4 
The author has chosen certain episodes from the book of Revela- 
tion, and endeavoured to show their applicability to the conditions 
which we are at present enduring. It is hoped that these exposi- 
tions, which are entitled ‘Christ and the War,’ ‘The Silence of 
Heaven,’ ‘The Passing of Pain,’ and ‘ Leaves of Healing,’ may be 
helpful to readers who have suffered through the War, and enable 
them to realize the beauty and significance of the last book of the 
New Testament. The author’s profits from the work are to be 
devoted to the funds of the League of Mercy. 


Christian Faith and Practice Papers, Groups 1, 2, 3, and 4 (National 
Mission Papers). (For the National Mission) S.P.C.K., 1917. 
8} in., 2/6 n. 266 
These papers have been arranged in four groups, in which Christian 
doctrine and practice are dealt with from different points of view, 
so that the literature of the Mission may as far as possible “‘ embrace 
the whole experience of Churchmen.’’ “Individual writers have 
been asked to exclude controversy, and terms and expressions 
which irritate.’ This is an excellent example, and it is to be hoped 
that the spirit thus indicated will spread and become far more 
general in the immediate future. If so, the Mission will have borne 
good fruit. It is high time that the censure implied in the phrase 
*“‘odium theologicum’’ ceased to be applicable to professing 
Christians. 


Cunningham (Ven. William). THe INcREASE or TRUE RELIGION: 
addresses to the clergy and Church workers of the Archdeaconry 
of Ely. Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 7 in. 58 pp. 
bibliog., 2/ n. 252.4 

In these addresses the main themes dealt with by Archdeacon 

Cunningham are the ‘Human Power of knowing Truth,’ ‘ Religious 

Conviction,’ ‘The Secret of Human Progress,’ and ‘The Attractive 

Power of Personality.’ 

Freestone (William Herbert). THe SacRAMENT RESERVED: a survey 
of the practice of reserving the Eucharist, with special 
reference to the Communion of the Sick, during the first twelve 
centuries (Alcuin Club Collections, 21). Mowbray ; and Mil- 
waukee, U.S.A., Young Churchman Co., 1917. 103 in. 289 pp. 
appendix, bibliog. index, cloth boards, 20/ n. 265.3 

The author of this work was reported killed on Dec. 14, 1916, 

while serving as chaplain to the forces on the Macedonian front. 
He has not, therefore, been permitted to see his book in print. The 
first part deals with the terms Ephodion and Viaticum, the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament to the sick and others, and peculiar 
uses of the reserved Eucharist, as well as abuses, such as adminis- 
tration to the dead. The second part treats of official reservation 
for the Communion of the Sick ; and in the appendix will be found 
not only some particulars relating to the extra-liturgical cultus 
of the Eucharist, but also the general conclusions at which the 
author had arrived. The book is well provided with notes and 
references, and there is a good bibliography. 


Legg (J. Wickham). CHURCH ORNAMENTS AND THEIR CIVIL ANTE- 
CEDENTS (Cambridge Handbooks of Liturgical Study). Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1917. 7 in, 112 pp. il. bibliog. index, 
6/ n. 247 

Dr. Wickham Legg remarks that ‘‘ what are sometimes called 
the distinctive ornaments of the Christian bishop” are akin to 
the ornaments of the higher civil servants of the Roman Empire : 
for example, the pall, ring, crosier, chasuble, alb, buskins, and 
sandals. e declares, moreover, that there are no such things as 
special Eucharistic vestments: the chasuble, for instance, is to 
this day worn by clerks who are not priests, and out of the time 
of mass :— 

**The history of Church ornaments shows that it is often so long before 
they become specialized that no idea of their present use could have been in 
the minds of those who introduced them...... he historian must endeavour 
not to be influenced by traditional teaching.” 

Twelve interesting plates illustrate the book. 


The Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1917. S.P.C.K., 
1917. 8} in. 512 pp. appendixes, index, 2/6 n. 283 
The present issue mainly follows the lines of the edition of 1916, 
but, in view of the increased cost of production, the section dealing 
with ‘Recent Church Literature,’ and the series of special articles 
begun last year, have been omitted. Appendixes treat of some 
aspects of the National Mission of Repentance and Hope, and 
summarize the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church 
and State, issued in July, 1916. 
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Parijatha; or, Love’s Ransom ; by N. M. Vizianagram, South Indig 

S. V. Krishna Rao, 1916. 7 in. 36 pp. boards, 294 

A short Indian story, adapted from Hindu mythology, and get 

before the reader in an English rendering. The English, unfoy. 
tunately, is very poor, and in places grotesque. 


*Pringle-Pattison (A. Seth). THe Ipga or Gop IN THE LiGut op 
RECENT PuHtLosopHy: the Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Aberdeen in the years 1912 and 1913. Ozford, 
Clarendon Press, 1917. 9 in. 439 pp. index, 12/6 n. 23] 


The twenty lectures comprised in Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s book 
are grouped in two series. Beginning with commentaries upon 
Hume’s ‘Dialogues concerning Natural Religion,’ the author 
proceeds to discuss critically and fully the views of Kant, Ritschl, 
Locke, Berkeley, Comte, Spencer, William James, Bergson, Prof, 
Bosanquet, and many others. A book such as this cannot be 
summarized in a few sentences; but it may be said that leading 
thoughts are that the traditional idea of God must be profoundly 
modified ; that in popular theology the implications of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation are evaded by “ dividing the functions of Deity 
between the Father and the Son, conceived practically as two 
distinct personalities. ...the Father perpetuating the old monarchi- 
cal ideal, and the incarnation of the Son being limited to a single 
historical individual” ; and that the divine omnipotence consists 
in “the all-compelling power of goodness and love to enlighten 
the grossest darkness and to melt the hardest heart.’”’ For a meta- 
physic which has emancipated itself from physical categories, 
‘the ultimate conception of God is not that of a pre-existent Creator, 
but, as it is for religion, that of the eternal Redeemer of the world.” 


Pym (Alexander), Divine Humanity. Bennett (Century Press) 
[1917]. 84 in. 226 pp., 5/n. 230 
The author discusses such topics as the reality and supremacy 
of the spiritual, sin and suffering, death and beyond, the coming 
and life of Christ, and miracles. He endeavours to present the 
various questions as integral parts of a whole culminating in the 
reasonableness of the Christian faith. The thread which runs 
throughout is the relationship of matter and spirit, as we perceive 
it in the world of which we have experience. 


Relton (Herbert Maurice). A Srupy In CuristToLocy: the problem 
of the relation of the two natures in the person of Christ; 
with preface by Arthur C. Headlam. S.P.C.K., 1917. 10 in. 


313 pp. index, 7/6 n. 232 
This book is described as an “attempt at Christological re- 
construction in the light of modern thought.” The author pleads 


for a consideration of the doctrine of the Enhypostasia, advanced 
by Leontius of Byzantium, and claims that it is the only doctrine 
which can secure for the manhood of Christ the reality and com- 
pleteness which the Church imports when she speaks of Him 
as a perfect human being. While the doctrine of the Enhypostasia 
does not solve the problem of the dual nature of Christ, it at least 
suggests how such a thing is conceivable. Dr. Relton’s work is 
his thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Divinity in the 
University of London. 


*Waddington (Samuel). Some VIEWS RESPECTING A FuTURE LIFE. 
Lane, 1917. 8 in. 149 pp., 3/6 n. 218 
In this comely book, which is at once a personal statement and 
an anthology of what has been said on the question of immortality 
by sages and others, ancient and modern, Mr. Waddington has 
written his ‘ Religio Poetx.’ His own position, defined already 
in many sonnets and other poems, is the reasoned one of the Agnostic, 
and he declines to be led away by the special pleading of official 
champions of orthodoxy, by mysticism, or the kind of evidence 
adduced by Sir Oliver Lodge, whose definition of the soul he 
characterizes as ‘‘ Words, words, words! Only that and nothing 
more!’ The soul in his opinion, is “a living organism that is 
conscious, and both feels and thinks” ; and consequently not only 
has every man a soul, but every man is a soul. Like Mill, Mr. 
Waddington rejects duality, and accepts the view that the soul is 
merely “a collective title for the sum-total of man’s cerebral 
functions.” -¢His attitude is that of refusing to entertain appeals 
to the feelings, or solutions that are merely conducive to happiness 
or useful to ecclesiastical rulers. The duty of the clergy is “to 
preach and teach truthfulness” ; and if they think that the tradi- 
tional theology is not literally true, it is dishonest to subscribe to 
it any longer, under the pretence that the plain man cannot bear 
the truth. Mr. Waddington hopes that the present century may 
witness such an advance in our knowledge of the origin and nature 
of the consciousness of living organisms as will leave the questions 
dealt with no longer in doubt. A 


Winnington-Ingram (Right Rev. Arthur Foley). THe PorreR AND 
THE Ctay. Wells Gardner [1917]. 7} in. 247 pp., 2/6n. 252.4 


In this collection of sermons and addresses the Bishop of London, 
who hopes that his book may bring comfort to some mourners and 
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light to doubting minds, sets himself to answer the questions, very 
often asked him, How is it possible to reconcile belief in a good 
God, who is also powerful, with the continuance of the War ? and 
how can the Christian message of peace on earth still be believed, 
with war all round ? 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


ScIENCE IN THE SCHOOL: being three letters 
to the Literary Supplement of ‘The Times.’ Cambridge, Heffer, 
1917. 83 in. 20 pp. paper, 6d. n. 375.5 

In these three letters the Regius Professor of Physic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge earnestly appeals for the regeneration of all 
teaching by the spirit and method of science. This, he declares, is 
far more important than the inculcation of special sciences. And 
the concrete must be taught before the abstract. ‘‘ Abstractions 
before experience are sawdust’’ (p. 11). Before adolescence, boys 
are cold to abstractions, but to do or make delights them. 


Arundale (George S.). Nartonat Epvucation: being a lecture 
delivered at the third anniversary of the Vaishya Students’ 
Literary Union, Madras, December 10th, 1916; with a fore- 
word by Annie Besant. Adyar, Madras, the Commonweal 
Office, 1916. 7 in. 39 pp. paper, As. 4, or 4d. 379.1 

This thoughtful paper is described in the foreword contributed 

by Mrs. Besant as ‘one of the forerunners of a great wave of 
National Education which is beginning to sweep over India, as an 
integral part of the Home Rule movement.” The author refers 
at length to the Code of Manu, in which education is placed in the 
forefront of national duties, and he goes on to specify the charac- 
teristics which in his opinion should be present in every educational 
institution in India. The more important of these are: study in 
the morning and evening only ; a suitable uniform Indian dress ; 
recognition of the fact that the nation is above all differences of 
form in religion, combined with adequate attention to instruction 
in the special features of the pupils’ respective faiths; practice 
in national and martial music ; absence of “ home lessons” ; occupa- 
tion, such as carpentry, for off hours and “recess periods ;”’ a “‘ rest 
room,” a “hero room,” compulsory military training for every 
boy, @ properly organized preiect and monitor system, the estab- 
lishment of night schools, and various forms of social service. 


Bavier (André de). L’ ANGLETERRE CHEVALERESQUE. Lausanne, 
Payot, 1916. 7} in. 24 pp. paper, 20 ce. 327.42 
A generous and well-written reply, by a citizen of a neutral State, 
to German attacks on English policy and the English. The author, 
who is a Swiss, recalls England’s attitude and course of action in 
regard to the abolition of slavery, the sufferings of political prisoners 
in the Neapolitan dungeons, the revolt of the Greeks against the 
Turks, the hardships of women and children in factories, and many 
other matters, with the object of demonstrating that the policy 
of England cannot be, as the Germans represent, mercantile, cynical, 
and savagely realistic (7.e., inspired by no ideals). 


Besant (Mrs. Annie) Home RvuLE AND THE EMPIRE: being a 
lecture delivered at Negapatam, on September 23rd, 1916 
(New India Political Pamphlets, No. 13). Adyar, Madras, 
the Commonweal Office, 1917. 7 in. 16 pp. paper, A. 1, or ld. 

354.54 

An eloquent plea for ‘Home Rule” for India, explained by the 
author to mean the same as “ Self-Government within the Empire 
on Colonial lines’’: in other words, freedom without separation. 

“Home Rule does not mean that England and India ought to be 

torn apart. It means only that India shall be mistress in her own 

household ”’ (p. 10). 


Allbutt (Sir Clifford). 


Bridges (Robert). AN ADDRESS TO THE SWINDON BRANCH OF THE 
WorKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: given on October 28, 
1916. Ozford, Clarendon Press [1916]. 74 in. 38 pp. paper, 
6d. n. 374 

The Poet Laureate’s address is devoted to a consideration of the 
improvement of the educational condition of the working classes ; 
and various suggestions are embodied in the discourse, such as the 
institution of hostels or colleges for the younger unmarried workmen, 
and the provision of greater facilities for self-culture, and of oppor- 
tunities for relaxation and change. 


Cesaré (G, A. Colonna di), Duke of Cesardé. THe ADRIATIC QUESTION. 
Utopia Press, 44 Worship Street, E.C. [1917]. 84 in. 24 pp. 
pamphlet. 327.45 

Italy’s claim to the possession of Dalmatia, and the necessity 
to her of control over both shores of the Adriatic, the Croats and 

Serbs being granted all requisite outlets for commercial expansion, 

are insisted upon by the author. He states, with regard to the 

Slav peasantry of Dalmatia, that “‘ the only Slav thing which they 

really possess is their language : all else—their usages and customs, 

their games, their literary and musical manifestations—even their 
cookery, are all Italian.” Montenegro, the Duke considers, must 
in honour have her independence restored. 
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Chintamani (C. Y.). PRoptemMs or To-pay (Home Rule Series, 
No. 19). Adyar, Madras, the Commonweal Office [1917]. 84 in. 
20 pp. paper, A. 1, or ld. 354.54 
This formed part of the presidential address delivered by the 
Hon. C. Y. Chintamani at the Tenth Conference of the United 
Provinces of India, held at Jhansi on Oct. 8-10, 1916. Mr. Chin- 
tamani’s main thesis is that a self-governing India will strengthen 
the Empire. He deals at length with the alleged unfitness of 
Indians for self-rule, and asks whether it is intended that after the 
War the self-governing Dominions shall be partners with Britain 
in the governance of the rest of the Empire, including India. To 
use his own words, ‘‘ Are the Colonies to rule India?” With great 
emphasis Mr. Chintamani urges that India’s’ position in the Empire 
must in all respects be identical with that of the present self- 
governing Dominions. 


Crammond (Edgar). THE British SHrppinc Inpustry. Constable, 
1917. 74 in. 67 pp. paper, 1/ n. 387 
The author has compiled a considerable number of useful facts 
and statistics relating to British shipping before and during the 
War, and in a concluding chapter he deals briefly with the future 
of British shipping. He considers that the tremendous rise in 
freights is attributable to some other cause than the war losses 
in tonnage. He believes that the chief reason is that, owing to the 
enormous amounts of tonnage requisitioned by the British and 
Allied Governments, only 51 per cent of the tonnage available in 
1913 for the commerce of the world can now be utilized for that 
purpose. The congestion of shipping in home and foreign ports 
must be regarded as partly responsible. With respect to the future, 
Mr. Crammond is opposed to State nationalization of shipping. 


Democracy or Defeat; by a W.E.A. Soldier. Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association [1917]. 84 in. 12 pp. paper, ld. 323.4 

A reprint from The Welsh Outlook, January, 1917. The author 
utters a warning lest we fail to realize that the temper of modern 
industrialism is the temper of German imperialism, or to recognize 
in it the same “ belief in power as an end to itself, its coarse material 
standards, its worship of elaborate and soul-destroying organiza- 
tion,” and its conception of the world of man as a “ self-contained 
and self-sufficient mechanism without any supernatural reference.” 


*Fletcher (C. Brunsdon). THE New Paciric: British Poticy anp 
GERMAN AIMS; with a preface by Viscount Bryce, and a 
foreword by the Right Hon. W. M. Hughes. Macmillan, 
1917. 8 in. 358 pp. pors. map, appendixes, index, 7/6 325.996 

In this volume, to which Lord Bryce and the Prime Minister of 

Australia have contributed some introductory pages, the author 

gives a clear and interesting exposition of German policy and aims 

in the Pacific, and of the long-growing misgivings on the part of 

Australians respecting the aggressive tendencies of their German 

neighbours. It is evident that political questions of great com- 

plexity will arise after the War with regard to the disposal of the 
sometime German colonies in the Pacific, over all of which the 

British flag is now flying. 


George (W. L.). THE INTELLIGENCE OF Woman. Jenkins, 1917. 
7} in. 298 pp., 5/ n. 396 
Mr. George’s position may be described as that of a discriminating 
feminist. He neither flatters nor depreciates ; but he is a severe 
critic in regard to particular matters, such as extravagance in dress 
and the like. The book provides much food for thought upon 
marriage, the home, the family, and the future relations of the 
sexes. The outlook is not strikingly optimistic. 


*Gould (Frederick J.). British EDUCATION AFTER THE Wak; with 
preface by F. H. Hayward. Watts, 1917. 7} in. 158 pp., 
1/6 n. 379 

The scheme of Educational Reconstruction outlined by Mr. Gould 
is preceded by a foreword by Dr. F. H. Hayward, who pleads for 
the “organization of sincerity and originality’’ in our schools. 

The author’s chief endeavour is to show that the aim of British 

education is ‘‘ service of family, country, and empire, based on 

industry, inspired by history, and perpetually mindful of the 
claims of the larger circle of humanity.” The master ideal is 
expressed by the word “ service,” which is claimed to be more suitable 
and adequate than “ patriotism,” or even than “the excellent 
word Civics”; and it ‘‘ subordinates and utilizes all the minor 
‘one idea’ objectives of limited enthusiasts.” The author suggests 
the application of such an educational scheme to all young people 
up to the age of eighteen, as well as a guarantee of employment 
in the municipal, national, or Imperial service. Teachers, he 
considers, should be civil servants, drawn from Training Colleges 
administered as Civil Service institutions, and he is not afraid of 
the tendency towards uniformity which would result ; nor would 
he hesitate to allow mothers a share in the school-training of the 
young child as well as in child-nurture. Mr. Gould is an advocate 
of co-education ; urges the necessity of small classes, and the 
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omission both of denominational teaching, and of what is some- 
times called ‘“ undenominational religious instruction”; and is 
of opinion that to elder pupils below the age of fourteen the formula 
of Prof. Geddes, “ Place, Work, People,” can be made compre- 
hensible and interesting. Mr. Gould’s book contains many valuable 
suggestions. 


Granger (Allan). Our WerIcHTS AND MEASURES: a suggested 
simplification and an approach to the metric system. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1917. 7 in. 18 pp. paper, 6d. 389 
The author advocates a via media. He would leave as they are 
measures of extension, linear, square, and cubic, but would make 
the pound equal to the half-kilogram, and would increase the gallon 
and the pint by ten per cent. The new ounce would contain 480 
new grains each 1/7680th part of the new pound. The new 
hundredweight would be 100 new pounds (50 kilos), and the new 
ton 2000 new pounds (1000 kilos). The facts that linear mensu- 
ration is often required for more lasting purposes than measure- 
ments of weight or capacity, and that the yard has the sanction of 
more than a thousand years’ usefulness, explain the limitation of 
the author’s proposals. The difficulties and cost of making any 
change are admitted, but there is a hint that it might be found 
practicable to relieve retail traders of some of the expense entailed. 


*Hammond (William). Masonic EMBLEMS AND JEWELS: treasures at 

Freemasons’ Hall, London. Philip, 1917. 9 by 6 in. 96 pp. 

13 col. pl. 32 half-tone pl., 5/ n. ; 114 by 9} in. 103 pp. 18 col, pl. 

42 haltf-tone pl. index, 21/ n. 366.1 

A well-illustrated catalogue raisonné of some of the exhibits in 

the library and museum of Freemasons: Hall. Jewels of celebrated 

lodges, old rolls, charges, aprons, china figures, firing glasses, and 

swords are among the items dealt with by Dr. Hammond, who hopes 

at some near date to issue a continuation of this book, comprising 

accounts of the medals, pictures, and very rare books, such as the 

Constitutions, and Lists of Lodges. His aim in compiling the present 

volume has been to create an interest in the history and development 
of the Order of Freemasons. 


Harris (John H.). Germany’s Lost CoLontaL EMPIRE, AND THE 
EssENTIALS OF RECONSTRUCTION. Simpkin & Marshall, 1917. 

74 in. 88 pp. il., 1/ n. 325.43 

The author’s object is to provide the busy man with a working 
knowledge of the history, cost, policy, “‘ the economic value, the 
Allied conquest, and the essential elements of reconstruction, of 
Germany’s lost Colonial Empire.’ The vastness of that empire can 
be realized when it is stated that within its confines could be placed, 
according to the author, Germany, France, Britain, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Serbia, Portugal, and Bulgaria. The book deals with the 
Germans’ mistakes in their treatment of the natives. The economic 
possibilities in the oil and cocoa-nyt palms, the ground-nut, cotton- 
seed, cocoa-bean, rubber, hemp, gold, diamonds, cotton, and 
various kinds of wood, are briefly reviewed. The sometime German 
possessions in New Guinea and the surrounding archipelago, the 
Samoan Islands, and Kiau Chau, are included in Mr. Harris’s epitome. 


Hayward (F. H.). THe Reticious Dirricutty IN ScHOOLS: a 
solution of an ‘insoluble”’ problem. Stoke Newington, 
87 Benthall Road (Author) [1917]. 64 in. 30 pp. paper, 3d. 377 
The author advocates the use of “‘a national school liturgy of 
Bible, literature, music, and ceremonials.”’ Scientific charts of 
time, space, and history should, he considers, be statutorily hung on 
the walls of every school, and the duties of life be expounded by the 
teacher in specific moral and civic lessons, apart from the liturgy, 
but with illustrations drawn therefrom. “ Representatives of all 
sects, parties, professions, movements, &c.,’’ are to be allowed to 
give addresses to the whole school during the period set apart for 
this in the liturgy. The pamphlet concludes with some details of 
part of the proposed liturgy. 


The Health of the People : a new national policy. Argus Printing Co. 
[1917]. 8} in. 63 pp. paper, 3d. 352.4 
Under the chairmanship of Major Waldorf Astor, a Com- 
mittee of Unionist members of Parliament in 1914 investigated 
the administration of public health, with a view to its improvement. 
The report of the Committee, though unfinished owing to the 
interruption caused by the War, has been brought up to date, and 
is now before us. Unification of existing health functions in the 
hands of a reorganized Local Government Board, recognition of the 
fact that no real distinction can be drawn between preventive and 
curative methods, and, in particular, speedy reform, are the main 
recommendations on which emphasis is laid. 


Higgins (A. Pearce), DEFENSIVELY-ARMED MERCHANT SHIPS AND 
SUBMARINE WaRFARE. Stevens, 1917. 8} in. 56 pp. appen- 
dixes, paper, 1/ n. 359 

A paper on ‘ Armed Merchant Ships,’ prepared by the author in 

July, 1914, appeared in that year, and was published, with other 

matter, early in 1916 by the Government of the United States, as 
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a Senate document. In the pamphlet before us the evidence ang 
the conclusions reached in the former paper are recapitulated - 
further evidence has been added ; and the situation which has arisen 
from the German use of submarines for the destruction of commerce 
is discussed at length. The author pronounces German methods of 
submarine warfare, and the practice of sowing the high seas with 
mines in the track of neutral commerce, to be illegal. As German 
submarines are commissioned ships of war, it may not be technically 
correct to speak of them as “ pirates,” but they are showing them. 
selves to be “ pirates within the meaning of the old definition of 
‘hostes humani generis.’’’ The attacks made by the cruisers 
commissioned by the Barbary Powers were similar, were styled 
piratical, and were stopped by the joint action of Europe and 
America. Later the author says :— 

“*Piracy is not too strong a term to use in connexion with a method of 
warfare whose crowning act was the destruction of the Lusitania, and which 
has, since the opening of the submarine campaign, destroyed...... 570 neutral 
ships, and has caused the deaths in British vessels alone of over 3,800 non- 
combatants, men, women, and children, many of whom were neutral subjects 
lawfully travelling on such vessels. The loss of life occasioned by the 
destruction of neutral ships is not known, but it has been serious.” 

Each day as it passes furnishes fresh evidence in support of the 
author’s condemnation of German methods at sea. 


Hovre (Fransde). GERMAN AND ENGLISH EDUCATION : & comparative 
study. Constable, 1917. 74 in. 108 pp., 2/6 n. 379.4 
The fundamental principle of German education is interpreted by 
Dr. Frans de Hovre as national and intellectual, that of England as 
moral and humanitarian. He argues that each system should 
supplement the other, since Germany’s base is wrong, but her super- 
structure solid, whereas in England the reverse is the case. 


India. SupPLEMENTARY ACT TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF INDIA 
Act: THE INDIAN JuDICATURE (The Madras Parliament Trans- 
actions, No. 6). Adyar, Madras, the Commonweal Office, 1916. 
84 in. 6 pp. paper. 354.54 

A pamphlet containing Act 4 (1916) of the ‘‘ Madras Parliament” 
with the discussion on the “second reading” of the Bill. 


Iver (Sir S. Subramania). Younc Inp1a: PRESENT WoRK For 
FUTURE Days; being the Presidential Address to the Madras 
Students’ First Convention at Madras, on 27th December, 1916 
(New India Political Pamphlets, No. 12). Adyar, Madras, the 
Commonweal Office, 1916. 7 in. 16 pp. paper, A. 1, or ld. 

379,54 
An address filled with good advice to teachers and students. 

Purity, personal cleanliness, physical exercises, boy-scouting, and 

good manners are among the subjects dealt with in the paper. 


Johnston (Joseph). Foop PropuctIon IN FRANCE IN TIME OF Wak, 
Dublin and London, Maunsel [1917]. 74 in. 32 pp. paper, 6d. n. 
351. 


82 


Mr. Johnston, Albert Kahn Travelling Fellow of Trinity College» 
Dublin, has written this pamphlet as a Supplementary Report to the 
Trustees of the Albert Kahn Travelling Fellowship. He considers 
that English administrative methods compare unfavourably with 
the French system, of which he has made a special study. He 
blames the English principle of ‘‘ personal responsibility cf every one, 
including the servants of the Crown, for any breach of law with which 
he is in any way concerned,” whether as principal or agent; also 
“the way in which law and the spirit of legalism have monopolized 
(and paralysed) the action of the State,” and the delays due to the 
delegation of responsibilities to deliberative assemblies, such as 
committees and boards. Mr. Johnston advocates decentralization, 
and thinks that real representatives of the State should be in general 
charge of the administration of the different territorial units, 
counties or provinces. Their powers should be akin to those of 
French préfets. 

*Kerfoot (J. B.). Howto Reap. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. (Constable), 1916. 74 in. 293 pp., 5/ n. 374.1 

This is @ most suggestive book. It should lead many to realize 
the mental indigestion from which they suffer, and help them to 
order their reading so as to make it useful. 


*Maciver (R. M.). Community: a sociological study; being an 
attempt to set out the nature and fundamental laws of social 
life. Macmillan, 1917. 9 in. 452 pp. 3 appendixes, index, 
12/ n. 301 

A small portion of this work has already appeared in The Socio- 
logical Review and other quarters. The greater portion is concerned 
with what are believed by the author to be the fundamental laws 
of social development. Prof. Maciver declares that social science, 
in order to advance, must cease to be subject to the methods and 
formule of physical and biological science. It has a method of its 
own; and social relations cannot adequately be stated quantita- 
tively, nor understood as expressions of quantitative laws. Of 
militarism the author remarks that it has been the enemy of modern 
social development, and that, if it cannot be overcome, “ in all we 
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do to build @ greater civilization we are preparing greater offerings to 

the powers of destruction.”” And on p. 427 we read :— 

“Tt is thought that the honour of a nation can be entrusted to no inter- 
national tribunal. But the honour which prefers war to arbitration is the 
international counterpart of the honour which seeks justice through the duel, 
and the reasons which have led civilized men on the whole to reject the duel 
pe apply equally to the international duel.” 

See review. 

Martineau (George). A Snort History or Sucar, 1856—1916: a 
warning. British Empire Producers’ Organization, Kingsway 
House, W.C., 1917. 7 in. 85 pp. appendix,. 1/ n. 337.5 

The author of this pamphlet, who has long been regarded as a 
Jeading authority on the subject of sugar, discusses the question of 
bounties and countervailing duties, and argues forcibly that the 
whole of the sugar (some 1,800,000 tons) which in normal times we 
import and pay for every year ought to be produced in this country 
and in other parts of the Empire. Mr. Martineau asserts this to be 
practicable ; and as regards the production of sugar in Great Britain 
and Ireland, he urges that action should be taken without further 
delay. 

*Marvin (F. S.), ed. PRoGress AND History: essays arranged and 
edited by F. 8. Marvin. Oxford, University Press, 1916. 
9} in. 314 pp., 8/6 n. 304 

This volume, which is a sequel to ‘ The Unity of Western Civiliza- 
tion,’ published in 1915, comprises essays on ‘ The Idea of Progress’ 
and ‘Science,’ by the editor; on ‘ Government’ and ‘ Industry,’ 
by Mr. A. E. Zimmern; on ‘ Art,’ by Mr. A. Clutton Brock ; on 
‘Moral Progress,’ by Principal L. P. Jacks ; and on kindred subjects 
by other writers of authority and distinction. 


Navy Records Society. jS)ocUMENTS RELATING TO LAW AND CUSTOM 
OF THE SEA: vol. 2, a.p. 1649—1767 ; ed. by R. G. Marsden 
(Publications of the Navy Records Society, vol. 50). Navy 
Records Society, 1916. 9 in. 495 pp. indexes, bibliog. 359.09 

The contents of this volume include reports and sentences of 

Admiralty judges; and documents relating to convoy, contraband, 

privateers, pirates, reprisals, and the like. An interesting paper 

contains instructions “‘unto Colonel Robert Blake, appointed 

Generell of the first fleet that is to go to the Southward.” 


Norwood (Cyril). THE RELATIONS OF CAPITAL, LABOUR, AND THE 
STATE : an address given to Bristol employers ; with some letters 
bearing thereon by Frank Sheppard and T. B. Johnston, 
reprinted from The Western Daily Press ; also an article by 
Arthur Kitson. Bristol, Arrowsmith [1916]. 84 in. 39 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 331 

The Head Master of Marlborough College urges that every worker 
should be compelled to belong to his trade union; that if no union 
exists, one should be formed, to include all the members in that 
industry ; that every employer should be a member of the Employers’ 

Association ; that the industry should be federated and governed 

by a Council representative of the employers, workpeople, and the 

State; that every large establishment should be directed by 

representatives of the same three elements; and that we must be 

prepared to double and treble what we spend on the education of 
our young people. 


Peddie (J. Taylor). A Nationat System or Economics; with a 
consideration of the Paris economic resolutions and of their 
influence on nationality. (For the University of London Press) 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 7} in. 323 pp. index, 5/n. 337 

This work, which is the author’s third volume on national 
economics, begins with a translation of the recommendations of the 

Economic Conference of the Allies, held at Paris in June, 1916. 

The Laissez faire, Laissez passer attitude is criticized ; the views of 

Adam Smith, Frederick List, Karl Marx, and others are discussed 

and contrasted ; and the author makes numerous suggestions, one of 

which is that there should be “a system of National Economics 
based on freedom of trade as the basis of our future national business 
policy,” the tariffs provided for in which “ are limited to a maximum 

of twenty per cent ad valorem” (p. 292). 


Perein (Général), La GuERRE ET L’ARMEE DE DEMAIN (Problémes 
de Guerre et de Paix). Paris, Riviere & Cie., 1917. 9 in. 
108 pp. paper, 1 fr. 50. 355 

This volume contains the author’s articles on the Army of to- 
morrow, which appeared in L’Humanité between April 29 and 

Nov. 25, 1916. The order, however, is inverted, and some modi- 

fications have been made in deference to the censorship. The first 

chapter is mainly retrospective and critical ; the second formulates 
® scheme of future organization; the third sets forth executive 
measures to be taken by public bodies and the legislature, such as 
provision for the physical training of the young as well as of all 
citizens, and for the encouragement of large families ; and the last 

chapter puts into definite shape a private Bill, supported by a 

preamble, summarizing the contents of the three previous sections 

of the volume. Indebtedness is acknowledged to Jaurés’s ‘ L’ Armée 
nouvelle’ and to Gaston Mock’s ‘ L’Armée d’une démocratie.’ 
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*The Public Schools Year-Book: THE OrricIaL Book oF REFERENCE 
OF THE HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE ; twenty-eighth year of 
publication, 1917; ed. by H. F. W. Deane and A. Bulkeley 
Evans. Year-Book Press, 1917. 7} in. 844 pp. index, 6/ n. 

373.425 

In the present issue of this useful record of matters of educational 

interest the Army and Navy sections have been brought up to date, 

and include the new regulations for temporary and permanent 
commissions which have been introduced owing to the War. 


Raineri (Salvatore), ed. THE MASTERY OF THE ADRIATIC AND THE 
JUGO-SLAV QUESTION: ITALY IN AsIA MINOR: contributions 
and criticism from various Italian writers. ‘The Syren and 
Shipping, 91 and 93 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 1916. 94 in. 
47 pp. paper. 327.4 

A pamphlet setting forth at considerable length the claims of 

Italy in relation to the post-war readjustment of European terri- 

tories, and protesting against Jugo-Slav aggrandizement to the 

disadvantage of Italy. 


*Satow (Right Hon. Sir Ernest). A GuIDE TO DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE ; 
2 vols. (Contributions to International Law and Diplomacy). 
Longmans, 1917. 9}in. 429 and 414 pp. appendixes (bibliogs.), 
index, 2 vols., 28/ n. 341.7 

The author believes that the present treatise, which is intended 
primarily for the diplomatist, the international lawyer, and the 
student of history, is the earliest of its kind published in this country ; 
though there have been French, Belgian, German, and Spanish fore- 
runners, besides J. W. Foster’s work, ‘ The Practice of Diplomacy as 
illustrated in the Foreign Relations of the United States,’ published 
in 1906. These and many other authorities have been consulted ; 
and the bibliographies include references to a large number of 
sources of information upon special topics. The subjects dealt with 
by Sir Ernest Satow comprise diplomatic privileges and practices, 
the classification of diplomatic agents, the position of sovereigns 
and of property owned by them in foreign countries, congresses, 
conferences, treaties, conventions, declarations, and the like. Many 
treaties and other State papers are quoted in the language of the 
originals ; but diplomatic incidents which have arisen since the 
outbreak of the present War have not been discussed, because full 
particulars are not yet obtainable. These volumes, filled as they are 

with information upon subjects in reference to which there is a 

considerable amount of popular misconception, will not only be 

very valuable for reference, but also of interest to the general reader. 


Webb (Sidney). THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. 

Nisbet [1917]. 7 in. 109 pp. appendix, bibliog., 1/n. 331.88 

It is asserted by the author that we are face to face with the 

unpleasant fact that the nation has given to Labour as a whole a 

pledge which cannot be fulfilled ; and the harm which would accrue 

from a sham restoration of pre-war workshop rules and customs is 
insisted upon. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Tucker (T. G.) and Wallace (R.S.). ENGLISH GRAMMAR, DESCRIPTIVE 
AND HistoricaL. Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 8 in. 
182 pp. 2 appendixes, index, 3/ n. 425 
The authors have endeavoured “to bring a knowledge of com- 
parative grammar and of the historical grammar of English to bear 
upon the phenomena of our language as it is.” The book is divided 
into two parts, descriptive and historical. Appendix 1. contains 
paradigms, and Appendix 2 specimens of older English. The book 
presents several good features: it is more readable than many 
Grammars ; and some of the chapters, such as that on ‘ The History 
of English,’ are particularly lucid. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Bailey (G. H.). THe Turoria, CHEmistry: part 2, METALS AND 
PuysicaL CHEMIstRyY ; ed. by William Briggs ; 8th impression, 
3rd edn. Clive, 1917. 7 in. 468 pp. il. appendixes, index, 
4/6 n. 541.3 

This is part 2 of the third edition of Dr. Bailey’s well-known and 
useful ‘Tutorial Chemistry.’ The whole of the text has been 
revised, and the second half of the section on physical chemistry has 
been extended and largely rewritten. To make room for this, the 
chapter on crystallization and crystallography has been transferred 
to the appendix. 


Caven (R. M.). A SHorr SysTEM OF QUALITATIVE ANALysIs : for 
students of inorganic Chemistry. Blackie, 1917. 7 in. 170 pp. 
index, limp cloth, 2/ 544 

The book before us is an abridgment of the author’s * Systematic 

Qualitative Analysis,’ published in 1909. One of the chief features 

of that work was the attempt at a scientific exposition of the 

principles underlying the important branch of practical chemistry 
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known as qualitative inorganic analysis, a subject of which the 
educational value is often insufficiently appreciated. The fault of 
too many books upon analysis (we can recall exceptions) is that bare 
directions for processes of detection and separation are unaccom- 
panied by explanations, or by details of the properties and general 
reactions of the metallic and acidic radicals. That defect is to a 
considerable extent avoided in Dr. Caven’s present book, even though 
it is a condensation. 


Faulds (Henry). THe Hippen Hanp: a contribution to the history 
of finger-prints. [Stoke-on-Trent, Wood d& Mitchell, 1917.] 
8} in. 11 pp. 573.6 
Mr. Faulds, whose ‘Guide to Finger-Print Identification’ and 
‘Dactylography’ were published in 1905 and 1912 respectively, 
replies to Sir William J. Herschel’s pamphlet ‘ The Origin of Finger- 
Printing,’ lately noticed in The Atheneum (December, 1916, p. 586). 
Although Sir William Herschel for official purposes in India had taken 
finger-impressions as far back as 1858, priority of publication rests 
with Mr. Faulds, a member of the medical profession, who in 1880 
addressed to Nature a letter containing a proposal for a systematic 
method of finger-print identification, and its application in medical 
jurisprudence. 


Grant (Madison). THe PassInGc oF THE GREAT RAcE; or, the racial 
basis of European history. Bell, 1917. 9 in. 266 pp. charts, 
maps, bibliog. index, 8/6 n. 572.94 

Relying upon the immutability of somatological or bodily char- 
acters, the author attempts to elucidate the meaning of European 
history in terms of race; that is, by the physical and psychical 
characters of the inhabitants of Europe, instead of by their language 
or political grouping. The characteristics of the Nordic, Alpine, and 

Mediterranean types of Europeans are contrasted, and the migrations 

of the three races during different periods are illustrated by a series 

of striking maps. The author considers that the present war, which 
is chiefly between members of the Nordic race, is ‘‘ the modern edition 
of the old berserker blood rage, and is class suicide on a gigantic 
scale.” The Thirty Years’ War left the German Empire far less 

Nordic than in the Middle Ages. In the strife of our own days the 

northern or Teutonic type is divided almost equally between the 

contending forces. In fact, the Nordic race is “ passing.’ ‘In 

England the nobility has already suffered in battle more than in any 

century since the Wars of the Roses.’ Mr. Grant’s book presents 

certain original features, though there is likely to be considerable 
difference of opinion regarding some of his conclusions. 


*Graveson (William). British Witp FLOWERS: THEIR HAUNTS AND 
Associations. Headley Bros.[1917]. 84 in. 335 pp. il. indexes, 
7/6 n. 581.942 
The lover of the field, the wood, the hedgerow, and the moor will 
find much to please and much to help him in this attractive 
book. It embraces a large mass of information concerning the 
country names and legends associated with our wild flowers, 
often omitted from botanical works. Mr. Graveson’s hunting- 
grounds include Highland glens, Devon and Dorset vales, Cornish 
heaths, Hertfordshire fields, the sea-coast, the North Downs, the 
Broads of Norfolk, and many other places; but, perhaps judi- 
ciously, localities are as a rule not precisely indicated. Fifty plates, 
showing over a hundred species of wild flowers, illustrate the 
volume, of which the monthly floral calendars are a specially useful 
feature. 


Henderson (Lawrence J.). THE ORDER oF NATURE: an essay. 
Harvard University Press (Milford), 1917. 84 in. 239 pp. 
appendix, index, 6/6 n. 575.3 

The study of adaptation, originated by Lamarck, “has not yet 
won for itself,’’ according to the author, “ a sure scientific foundation 
or led to clear and unequivocal interpretations of nature.’ Funda- 
mentally, adaptation is a physical and chemical problem, uncom- 
plicated by the riddle of life. The reader is asked constantly to bear 
in mind one simple question : “‘ What are the physical and chemical 
origins of diversity among inorganic and organic things, and how 
shall the adaptability of matter and energy be described?” At 
the end he will find a provisional answer to the question. 


Kingzett (C. T.). CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS, AND FOR USE IN 
PRIMARY AND PusBLic Scnoots. Bailliére, 1917. 7 in. 112 pp. 
index, 2/6 n. 540.2 

The author expresses the hope that “this little book, or some 
other one better designed for the purpose, may be used for educational 
purposes in all the primary and public schools of the Empire, and 
find many students among the public at large.’ Useful knowledge 
is, of course, derivable from a primer, such as we understand Mr. 

Kingzett’s book is intended to be ; but his work leaves a good deal 

to be desired. The definitions of molecule (p. 13) and acid (p. 20) 

are inadequate ; nitrogen is asserted to be very inert (p. 46), no 

allusion being made to the active form, described in 1911 by Prof. 

R. J. Strutt ; and it is incorrectly stated that radium has not been 
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isolated in the metallic condition (p. 72). Metallic radium was 
obtained by Madame Curie and M. Debierne in 1910. The employ- 
ment of red phosphorus in the rubbing-surfaces of the boxes used for 
safety-matches is shortly described (p. 70), but there is no reference 
to the extensive application of tetraphosphorus trisulphide and 
scarlet phosphorus in the manufacture of ordinary matches. We 
observe no mention of such important products as fused silica, 
sodium peroxide, carborundum, and nickel carbonyl. The adjective 
“fishy ’’ scarcely applies to the very distinctive odour of ozones 
(p. 45). However, notwithstanding its imperfections, Mr. Kingzett’s 
little volume will be of service in many quarters where a very 
elementary “‘ reader” in chemistry is required. . 
Maclean (Magnus). Execrrican LaBoratory COURSE FOR JUNIOR 
StupEents. Blackie, 1916. 74 in. 120 pp. il. appendix, 2/ n. 
537.02 
The first issue of this book was compiled by Messrs. R. D. Archibald 
and Robert Rankin, then teachers in the Electrical Engineering 
Department of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, from manu- 
script instruction sheets in the laboratory. The present revised and 
enlarged edition is produced with the assistance of Mr. D. J. Mackellar, 
and is intended for the use of students who are attending, or who 
have attended, an elementary first year’s course of lectures. Ad- 
vanced work, dealing with electrical machinery, which requires more- 
elaborate treatment, is purposely omitted. The electrophorus, 
magnetization, the simple cell, galvanometers, voltmeters, the 
photometry of the arc lamp, and the speed variation of motors, are 
some of the subjects dealt with. 


Mason (E. Arthur), ONE HuNDRED CHEMICAL PROBLEMS SUITABLE 
FOR UNIVERSITY LOCAL AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS, Bell, 1917. 
8} in. 8 pp. paper, 6d. n. 540.2 
Problems, of only a moderate degree of difficulty, relating to 
molecular weights, the calculation of formule from percentage 
composition, corrections for temperature and pressure, diffusion, 
the laws of combination, atomic weights, equivalents, &c., the 
combination of gases by volume, vapour density determinations, 
operations in analysis, and the like. 


Philip (J. B.). Nature Stupy Lessons, SEASONABLY ARRANGED. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 8 in. 159 pp. il. appendix, 
bibliog. index, 2/6 n. 581 

In this book, which will, it is hoped, be suitable for pupils from 

11 or 12 to 14 in both primary and secondary schools, the chapters 
follow the cycle of the months. In the section headed ‘ Spring’ 
the matter for study includes the broad bean, opening buds, and 
the causes of germination. The tulip, wallflower, and dandelion 
have been chosen for summer work. Under ‘Autumn’ the plant 
and its parts, the apple, and the dispersal of seed are the subjects 
set; and under ‘ Winter’ the pupils are to make a study of the 
cocoa-nut, crocus-corms, and a cabbage. The descriptions and 
instructions are clear and the book is well illustrated. 


Robbins (Wilfred William), Harrington (John Peabody), and Freire- 
Marreco (Barbara). ETHNOBOTANY OF THE TEWA INDIANS 
(Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 55). Washington, Government Printing Office, 1916. 
94 in. 136 pp. il. bibliog. map, index of botanical names. 581.97 


This paper forms part of the results of the ethnological and 
archeological research in the Upper Rio Grande Valley of New 
Mexico undertaken jointly by the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and the School of American Archeology in 1910-11. Primitive 
ideas and conceptions of plant life; the effects of a given plant 
environment on the lives, customs, religion, thoughts, and everyday 
practical affairs of a people; the extent of their knowledge of the 
parts, functions, and activities of plants ; and the insight which can 
be gained into the working of the folk-mind by the study of native 
plant-names and words dealing with plants: such are some of the 
problems with which ethnobotanical research is concerned. The 
authors describe in detail in this paper the results of such a research 
in relation to the Tewa Indians, inhabiting the above-mentioned 
district. Their monograph is of considerable interest. 


Smith (Grafton Elliot), Sures as EvIpENCE OF THE MIGRATIONS 
or Earty CULTURE (reprinted from the Journal of the Manchester 
Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1915-16). Manchester, University 
Press (Longmans), 1917. 10 in. 46 pp. bibliog. paper, 1 / = ’ 

572.3 

Prof. Elliot Smith’s paper is concerned with certain aspects of the 
history of shipbuilding which emphasize the ethnological significance 
of ancient maritime intercourse and its instruments. Notable is the 
conservatism of shipbuilders. The author observes that even at 
the present day hardly a phase in the history of the development ot 
ships, ‘“‘from the dug-out to the dreadnought,” is missing. He 
considers that the Egyptians “ really developed the art and craft 
of naval architecture.” 
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Stars at a Glance : a handy sky guide on novel lines. Philip [1916]. 

7 in. 48 pp. paper, 1/ n. 523.89 

A valuable guide to the sky which should be much in request 

amongst leaders of scouts, girl guides, and others who make a 
“starman’s’’ badge an object to be striven for. 


Wilson (W. A.) and Tracey (J. I.). ANatytic GEomMETRY. Boston, 
Mass., Heath (Harrap) [1916]. 74 in. 222 pp. il., 3/6 n. 516 
The purpose of this book is to set forth in a short course those 
rtions of analytic geometry which are essential for the study of 
the calculus. The material has been arranged so that topics of less 
importance may be omitted without loss of continuity. Short 
chapters on tangents and normals and solid analytic geometry have 

been included. 

600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Bussy (Frederick Moir). Mran Monopo.ists: StrRIcKEN SOLDIERS 
CONDEMNED TO AVOIDABLE SUFFERING : @ great science officially 
boycotted. F. M. Bussy, Fern Cottage, New Park Road, 
Clapham Park, S.W. 64 in. 32 pp. paper. 615.82 

The author of this pamphlet strongly recommends osteopathic 
treatment in cases of shell-shock and the like, and severely criticizes 
the British Medical Council for advising adversely to the claims of 
osteopaths. 


Grundy (C. Reginald). Locat War Museums: a suggestion. W. C. 
Johnson, 1 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W., 1917. 84 in. 12 pp. 
pamphlet, 3d. n. 623.07 


The author advocates the establishment of a War Museum in every 
centre of population, not necessarily in a separate building, because 
part of an already existing museum could be utilized. Not merely 
exhibits of obvious military or naval interest could be accumulated, 
but also little things which now appear insignificant, such as “‘ flag- 
day’ emblems, posters, and the like. Of the greatest importance 
would be local rolls of honour, which might be written on vellum, and 
bound in book-form. Medals, badges, accoutrements, trophies 
from the battle-field, and many other objects would have a place, 
and be of deep interest to members of this and future generations. 


Jarvis (G. C.). 
REQUIREMENTS. 


HANDWRITING IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT-DAY 
Philip, 1916. 84 in. 42 pp. il. boards, 1/ n. 
652 

Without discouraging finger - writing, the author urges that 
teachers should daily practise their pupils in “ free-arm”’ or 
“ muscular-movement ”’ writing also. The adoption of this method 
is stated to conduce to greater speed, and the strain upon the writer’s 
fingers and wrist is avoided. Some of the illustrations show satis- 
factory work accomplished by the fore-arm movement described. 


Jarvis (G.C.). Puitips’ FREE-ARM WRITING Book: to accompany 
‘Handwriting in the Light of Present-Day Requirements’ ; 
containing a complete series of instructions and practical 
examples systematically graded. Philip, 1917. 7 by 84 in. 
24 pp. il. paper, 6d. n. 652 

This book is not intended for writing in, as is an ordinary copy- 
book, but it consists of a series of exercises and examples arranged to 
illustrate, by means of photographic reproductions, the method of 
writing described in Mr. Jarvis’s book, reviewed in our notice above 


Neuman (Rachel). Don’ts!! iv nursING INFLUENZA. Edinburgh 
and London, Chambers [1917]. 64 in. 19 pp. paper, 3d. n. 

616.203 

A useful pamphlet containing practical instructions and suggestions 

for those who have to deal with ‘cases of influenza. Nursing and 

dietary, rather than drugs, occupy the greater part of the booklet, 

in which will be found some serviceable hints regarding invalid 
cookery. 


Paynter’s System of Poultry-Rearing, or 5007. a Year from Hens ; 
with an introduction by T. H. Middleton, Assistant Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries (‘ Country Life’ Library). 
“Country Life, 1917. 7} in. 173 pp. il. diag., 3/6 n. 636.5 

In this volume the author records the results of ten years’ practical 
experience in poultry-keeping from a paying point of view. Persons 
working on a very small scale, and small-holders on a scale large 
enough to enable them to make a living from poultry-rearing, will 
find many valuable hints in the book. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


Fairbairns (W. H.), ed. Sv. MicHart’s, CoveNTRY (Notes on Famous 
Churches and Abbeys). S.P.C.K. [1917]. 5 in. 16 pp. il. 
paper, ld. f 726.5 

A concise account of this fine church, reputed to be the largest 
parish church but one in the country, and justly celebrated for the 
ow of its steeple, which dates from the fourteenth or fifteenth 

ntury. 
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Fletcher (B. J.). THrBbsiness AsPECT OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
A SCHOOL OF ART: & paper read before the Midland Association 

of Art Masters at the Birmingham University, Jan. 27th, 1912. 
National Society of Art Masters, 45 Bedford Row, W.C. [1917]. 

9 in. 16 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 707 
Remarking at the outset that the temper of the time is “largely 
turned from art to things opposite in their essence,” and admitting 
that art masters are inexperienced in business organization, Mr. 
Fletcher discusses how pupils can be brought to a School of Art, 
how they are to be kept there during a sufficient period, and what is 
to become of them. A demand must be created among boys and 
girls at school, artisans, employers, and the general public; there 
should be co-ordination with all grades of schools and departments 
of the local education authority ; interest should be aroused by 
periodical exhibitions of-work ; and each artisans’ and employers’ 
society or union should be invited to nominate one or more members 
to serve on the School of Art. Such are some of the suggestions in 


the paper. 
Grant (Hamil). NAPOLEON AND THE Artists. Grant Richards, 
1917. See 920 BioGRaApPHy, s.v. Napoleon. 709.44 


Holewinski (J. de). A SKETCH OF THE HisTORY OF POLISH ART; 
with an introduction by Henry D. Roberts. Allen & Unwin 
[1916]. 84 in. 42 pp. paper, 6d. n. 709.438 

This useful and instructive epitome clearly demonstrates the 
persistence with which, after each attack upon the freedom and 
integrity of Poland, the national art reasserted itself and, phoenix- 
like, arose anew. With the aid of Grottger,, Matejko, Gerson, 

Chelmonski, and others, it attained in the nineteenth century 

remarkable individuality and vigour. 


Thomas (C. L. R.). Fountratns AsBrey (Notes on Famous Churches 
and Abbeys). S.P.C.K.[1917]. 5in.16 pp. il. paper, 1d. 726.7 
The author briefly describes the remains of the large and magni- 
ficent Cistercian house founded in the twelfth century in the valley 
of the river Skell. The illustrations are clear. 


780 MUSIC. 

*Montagu-Nathan (M.). ConTEMPORARY RUSSIAN COMPOSERS. 
Palmer & Hayward [1917]. 84 in. 344 pp. 12 portrait illus- 
trations, 7/6 n. 780.947 

With regard to the qualification ‘‘ contemporary,” embodied in 
the title of this book, the author remarks that he has “ accorded @ 
preferential treatment to music which has some claim to be con- 
sidered as reflecting the spirit of our time”’ ; and he has “‘ assumed 
the prerogative of ignoring all composers who do not write con- 
temporary music and of dealing briefly with examples whose content 
is in no further need of exegesis.’ The works of Skriabin, Gla- 
zounov, Stravinsky, Rakhmaninov, Rebikov, Taneyev, Medtner, 
and other composers are discussed and criticized at some length. 

The first thirty-four pages of the volume are devoted to an interesting 

survey of Russian musical history. 


7 


800 LITERATURE. 


Birrell (Right Hon. Augustine). Srtr-SeLEctED Essays: a second 
series (Nelson’s Library). Nelson [1917]. 74 in. 255 pp., 1/3 n 
824.9 
The present series of graceful and attractive essays by Mr. Birrell 
will give pleasure to all who admire his style—and who does not ? 
Among the essays in this volume are papers on Burke, Emerson, 
J. A. Froude, Charles Lamb, Samuel Richardson, ‘Two Judges 
of Yesterday,’ and ‘The First Supplemental Volumes of the 
Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


Buck (Gertrude). THe Soctan Criricism or LITERATURE. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press (Milford), 1916. 74 in. 
69 pp., 4/6 n. 801 
In this little book the Professor of English at Vassar College 
discusses the various schools of literary criticism ; considers whether 
it is possible to adjudicate upon the rival claims of inductive, 
scientific or historical criticism, judicial or deductive criticism, 
appreciative, impressionist, and xsthetic criticism; and refers to 
Matthew Arnold’s view of the critic as the intellectual middleman of 
the social order. An essential part of the critic’s work is to promote 
in readers a ‘‘ truer conception of what literature is and does.” If 
a reader becomes clearly aware of the value to himself of any genuine 
act of reading, ‘“‘ with whatsoever book it may be connected,” he 
need not pretend to share other people’s preferences for the classic 
writers or “ scorn these writers as ‘high-brow.’” The “ real, that 
is, the social, value of literature depends primarily not on what is 
read, but on how it is read.” 


Carpenter (Rhys). THe Ernics or Evripmes (Archives of Philo- 
sophy, No. 7). Columbia University Press (Milford), 1916. 
See Puitosopuy 171. 882.3 
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The Charm of Nature: an anthology for all lovers of Nature ; com- 

piled by J. E. (Golden Harvest Series). Robert Scott [1917]. 

6} in. 122 pp. cloth, 1/ ; leather, 2/ 820.8 

Maarten Maartens, Owen Meredith, Jean Ingelow, Oliver Wendell 

Holmes, George MacDonald, John Ruskin, Richard Jefferies, and 

many other writers are represented in this anthology. The selection 
is as a whole judicious. 


*Courier de Méré (Paul Louis). Lerrres eT PaMPHLETS (Les Classiques 

Francais, Edition Lutetia). Paris, Nelson [1917]. 64 in. 

480 pp. por., 1 fr. 25. 844.63 

A cheap edition of Courier’s letters and pamphlets, to which M. 

Emile Faguet has contributed an introductory account of the author. 

Brilliant as a writer, an accomplished Hellenist, and a master of 
irony, Courier was nevertheless a very disagreeable person. 


Daudet (Léon). Satons er JouRNAUXx: souvenirs des milieux 
littéraires, politiques, artistiques et médicaux, de 1880 & 1908: 
quatriéme série. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1917. 
74 in. 319 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 844.9 

This new volume by M. Daudet is a worthy successor to the three 
revious series: ‘ Fantémes et Vivants,’ ‘Devant la Douleur,’ and 
L’Entre - deux-guerres.’ It gives vigorous and highly personal por- 

traits of famous littérateurs and journalists who met in the salons of 

Madame de Loyneg and “‘ Foemina”’ of Le Figaro ; introduces us to 

Jules Lemaitre, Henri Rochefort, Paul Dérouléde, Arthur Meyer ot 

Le Gaulois (of whom the author’s account is amusing, but cruel), 

Dr. Henry Vivier, Paul Reclus the surgeon, Henri de Régnier, Dr. 

Doyen, and numerous others; includes a chapter upon ouard 

Drumont and La Libre Parole, with some pages devoted to Le Soleil ; 

and concludes with pictures of the company at the Restaurant Weber 

in the Rue Royale, the last of the literary cafés. 


The Human Touch of Sympathy: a selection of choice thoughts ; 
culled from many sources by J. E. (Golden Harvest Series). 
Robert Scott [1917]. 64 in. 112 pp. cloth, 1/; leather,2/ 820.8 

An anthology of extracts, in verse and prose, from numerous 
sources. Rossetti, George Eliot, Whittier, Goethe, Herrick, Faber, 

Longfellow, and J. P. Richter are among the authors whose works 

have been drawn upon by the compiler. An index might have been 

provided. 


*Lagerléf (Selma). THE QUEENS OF KUNGAHALLA; and other 

sketches; translated by C. Field. Werner Laurie [1917]. 

74 in. 252 pp., 5/ n. 839.736 

A volume of romantic sketches and legends by the well-known 

Swedish author and Nobel Prize winner. Among the best of the 

stories are ‘The Forest Queen,’ ‘ The Treasure-Box of the Empress,’ 
‘St. Catherine of Siena,’ and ‘ God’s Peace.’ 


*Leith (W. Compton). ApoLocia Dirripentis. Lane, 1917. 7} in 
186 pp. boards, 3/6 n. 824.9 
This is the third edition of Mr. Leith’s book, the pages of which 
are restrained and dignified in style and phrase. The loneliness and 
suffering of the shy person are truthfully depicted; and the in- 
trospective, meditative character of the book gives it a quaint charm, 
here and there recalling ‘ Religio Medici’ and ‘ Hydriotaphia.’ The 
author in his journeyings has ranged from Ranmore Common to the 
Taj Mahal, and from the Sussex Weald to the islands of the Aigean 
Sea. London he loves well: ‘My curious wanderings,” he says, 
“are now so far extended, that when I turn to the great book of 
London I seldom find a tedious page.” 


*The Literary Year-Book, Authors’ Who’s Who, and Illustrators’ 
Directory : vol. 21 ; editor and proprietor Basil Stewart. Heath 
& Cranton, 1917. 84 in. 632 pp., 7/6 n. 820.3 
‘The Literary Year-Book,’ owing to difficulties connected with 
the War, is three months late, and its price has gone up to 7s. 6d. net. 
It retains its general character and contents, which are too familiar 
to need description. The preface consists of a review of the chief 
events relating to literature during 1916, and is an interesting and 
useful summary. 


*Marivaux (Pierre Carlet de Chamblin de). THArrr, EN DEUX 


VOLUMES: tome deuxiéme (Les Classiques Francais, Edition 
Intetia). Paris, Nelson{1917]. 6} in. 576 pp. front., 1 fr. 25 n. 
842.54 


The plays included in this volume are ‘ Les Serments Indiscrets,’ 
*Les Fausses Confidences,’ ‘ Le Legs,’ ‘Les Sincéres,’ ‘La Mére 
Confidente,’ ‘ L’Epreuve,’ and ‘ Le Préjugé Vaincu.’ 


Percy (Edward) and Nichols (W. B.). 
New York, Laurence J. Gomme (Erskine Macdonald), 1916. 

7} in. 136 pp., 3/6 n. 812.5 

The scene of this gripping, sombre tragedy, which was begun at 
the instance of the late Mr. Laurence Irving, is laid in the city of 
Pesth, and the action takes place during the close of the eleventh 
century and the beginning of the twelfth. One of the characters 


CoLOMAN : a play in five acts. 
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is the Crusader, Godfrey of Bouillon, but the interest centres in the 
scholar and dreamer who, in a fine scene, crowns himself king in the 
place of his worthless brother. The play includes some painful 
episodes, one of which calls up reminiscences of Shakespeare’s 
* King John.’ 


Raleigh (Sir Walter), Romance: two lectures (Louis Clark 
Vanuxem Foundation). Princeton University Press (Milford), 
1916. 8 in. 84 pp., 4/6n. 820.4 

These lectures, which deal with ‘The Origin of Romance’ and 

‘Imitation and Forgery,’ were delivered at Princeton University on 

May 4 and 5, 1915. In the former lecture the author is mainly 

concerned with the Romantic Revival. The second lecture relates 

to the Ireland, Chatterton, and Ossian forgeries, to Warton’s ‘ History 
of English Poetry,’ and the like. 


Stories of the Law and Lawyers ; by Joke-upon-Littleton. Stirling, 
Eneas Mackay {1917}. 74 in. 106 pp., 2/ n. 827.9 
A collection of more or less amusing anecdotes, illustrating some 
of the gleams of forensic wit which have shone forth from Bench 
and Bar, from the times of Lord Ellenborough, Lord Westbury, 
Serjeant Ballantine, and Sir Henry Hawkins down to our own day, 
when lovers of judicial humour “ sit under” Mr. Justice Darling, 
The book includes a few specimens of American legal yarns, mostly 
relating to negroes. 


The Sunset of Life : a little book of choice thoughts ; compiled by J. E: 
(Golden Harvest Series), Robert Scott [1917]. 64 in. 92 pp. 
cloth, 1/ ; leather, 2 / 820.8 

A collection of well-chosen extracts from the works of a large 
number of writers. Plato, Mohammed, Spenser, Fuller, Browning, 

Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, C. H. Spurgeon, Dickens, Thomas 4 

Kempis, Omar Khayyam, and many others are represented. 


POETRY. 


Adamson (Margot Robert), A YEAR or War; and other poems. 
Nutt, 1917. 8 in. 80 pp. 821.9 
A strain of melancholy is noticeable in most of these pieces, 
especially those relating to the War, such as the title-poem and the 
piece called ‘War. The writer has essayed a considerable variety 
of metrical expression, not unsuccessfully ; and there is imaginative 
power in such poems as ‘To the Ascending Queen of Heaven.’ 
One of the best things in the volume is ‘ Pokey Dubs.’ 


*Brooke (Rupert). Setectep Poems. Sidgwick & Jackson, 1917, 
6} in. 75 pp. por., 3/6 n. 821.9 
This is a welcome selection from the poetical works of one v. hose 
untimely death has left a real void in English literature. Among 
the pieces included are ‘Day that I have Loved,’ ‘The Old 
Vicarage, Grantchester,’ ‘Town and Country,’ and several excellent 
sonnets. 


Downey (Alan). THe Starry THRESHOLD. Simpkin & Marshall 

[1916]. 74 in. 116 pp., 3/6 821.9 

Mr. Downey’s fluent verse deals with many topics : Ireland, love, 

the sea, the country-side, and the garden, among others. ‘A Sea 

Fantasia,’ ‘Love Eterne,’ and ‘A Mystical Conversation’ contain 
some noteworthy lines. 


Evans (W.). Kittep In AcTION: poems of consolation; with a 
foreword by the Lord Bishop of Stepney. Erskine Macdonald 
[1916]. 74 in. 32 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

Nearly all these poems have been written by the Vicar of St. Peter’s 

Church, De Beauvoir Town, to individuals in his parish whose nearest 

relations were “ killed in action.’’ The verses, which are charac- 

terized by directness and simplicity, are likely to convey consolation 
to many mourners. 


Fairfax (Griffyth), THe TremPLte or Janus: a sonnet-sequence. 
Smith & Elder, 1917. 8 in. 51 pp. front., 5/ n. 821.9 
The reader will find in these carefully finished sonnets an abundance 
of delicate imagery and many beauties of phrase and diction. Mr. 
Fairfax has a keen realization of good style in poetry. Evidently 
he has cultivated his rhythmic sense, and judgment in the selection 
of rhymes, in a high degree. 


Gurner (Ronald). War’s Ecno. 
80 pp. paper, 1/ n. 

Most of these verses are stated to have been written during spare 
moments at the Front, and the author has succeeded in recording 
some of the impressions formed amid the tempest of war. The style 
and matter of many of the pieces are worthy of commendation. 


Lighthall (W. D.). THe Lanp or Manitou. Montreal, Desbarats 

Printing Co., 1916. 8 in. 18 pp. paper. 821.9 

A collection of five poems, of which the chief is the title-poem, 

relating Indian legends of Mont Tremblant, the highest of the 

Laurentian range. The concluding poem, ‘The Galahads,’ tells 

how nobly the youth of the Land of Manitou responded to the 
Empire’s call. 


Fisher Unwin [1917]. 6} in. 
821.9 
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Lobo (G. Edmund). Tue Sacririce or Love; and other poems. 
Dublin, the Author (Auburnville, Whitehall, Templeogue, co. 
Dublin), 1917. 74 in. 39 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821,9 

This book affords evidence that the author possesses imagina- 
tion, and some dexterity as a versifier. The poem, in eight 
cantos and an epilogue, giving its name to the collection, is somewhat 
tedious, but one or two passages have dramatic impressiveness. 

The influence of Shelley is manifest in much of Mr. Lobo’s verse. 

Among the shorter pieces is one to the memory of Mr. Francis 

Sheehy-Skeffington. 


*Minot (Laurence). THE War Batiaps or LAURENCE MINOT; ed., 
with introduction, notes, and glossary, by Douglas C. Stedman 
Dublin, Hodges & Figgis (Simpkin), 1917. 7} in. 99 pp. introd; 
notes, glossary, index of names, 3/6 n. 821.14 

The only extant MS. copy of Laurence Minot’s poems is stated to 
be that preserved in the British Museum, and the handwriting is 
probably of the early fifteenth century. The poems are almost 
certainly contemporaneous with the events narrated, and the range 
in date is from 1333 (Halidon Hill) to 1353 (the taking of Guisnes). 

As examples of Middle English verse, describing in a powerful and 

picturesque way many stirring happenings in the very parts of 

France and Flanders so often in our minds at the present time, these 

fourteenth-century poems are of particular interest. 


*Nekrassov (Nicholas Alexeievitch). Wo can BE Harry AND FREE 
tv Russia? trans. by Juliet M. Soskice ; with an introduction by 
Dr. David Soskice (World’s Classics, 213). Milford [1917]. 64in. 
360 pp. front. (por.), 1/3 891.71 
Tne year 1879 saw the first publication in Russia of Nekrassov’s 
national epic. This excellent translation of a long and remarkable 
poem, widely known and quoted in Russia, is now published in 
“The World’s Classics.” It will be very acceptable to English 
readers as the magnum opus of one of the foremost Russians of his 
time, ‘‘ the poet of the people’s sorrow.’’ The Oxford Press deserves 
thanks for:making such a work accessible at a price within the reach 
of every one. 


Pickthall (Marjorie L. C.).§ THe Lamp or Poor Sovuts; and other 
poems. Lane, 1917. 74 in. 140 pp., 5/ n. 821.9 
The writer of these sixty and odd pieces is a true poet, if of a 
minor order. The title-poem and many others are devotional, or 
have Scriptural themes ; and the last and longest, ‘Mons Angelorum,’ 
is a dramatic scene in blank verse on Pisgah, with Moses, about to 
be translated, Joshua, and three Angels of the Universe, as speakers. 
A meditative vision is the characteristic of this and the majority 
of the other pieces, in which the beauty and sounds and silences of 
nature are felt as manifestations of God. ‘An Epitaph,’ ‘ Vale,’ 
‘To Alcithoé, ‘The Immortal,’ ‘Dawn,’ and ‘ Evening’ have not 
only @ genuine touch of natural magic, but also more than a touch 
of lyrical music. 


Reeve (Alfred). THE Lays OF A LABOURER. Erskine Macdonald 
{1916}. 74 in. 22 pp. paper, 1/n. 821.9 
Non-metrical, and austere in form, these verses are imbued with 
the spirit of sympathy and brotherhood, while showing the author 
to be a thinker, and capable of expressing a healthy hopefulness 
in a future when liberty and love will reign. 


Rosman (A. M. Bowyer). AN ENCHANTED GARDEN; and other 
verses. ‘ The British Australasian, 1916. 7 in. 100 pp., 2/6 n. 
821.9 
These verses have appeared in The Westminster Gazetic, The Queen, 
and other publications. The volume contains several pleasing 
lyrical pieces, two of which have- been set to music. The lines to 
Lord Roberts are good, apart from a weak rhyme in the penultimate 
stanz®. The author’s ear for rhyme seems somewhat defective. 


Simpson (Henry). THE GotpEN Rose; and other poems. Sach & 
Co., 155 Victoria Street, S.W., 1917. 8 in. 79 pp. boards, 3/n. 
821.9 


From the Pythagorean music, of which we have a hint in the 
title-poem, to a daydream on Plymouth Hoe, is a far cry ; and there 
is certainly a considerable range of subject-matter in the pieces 
collected in this volume. Many of Mr. Simpson’s verses show the 
touch of inspiration. ‘Before Battle’ and ‘ Primavera’ are good 
examples of his graver and lighter styles ; and the ‘ Epithalamium’ 
can be commended, though the third stanza is marred to our ear 
by. the elision—necessary in reading the poem, owing to metrical 
exigency—of one syllable from the trisyllabic word “ violet.’ We 
notice here and there a forced simile, as, for instance, in ‘ A December 
Nocturne,’ where fields are said to “‘ wall” a “ sodden lane.” 


Thomson (0. R. Howard). Caristmas, 1916: Ercures. Printed 
for private distribution (Williamsport, Pa., James V. Brown 
Library, the Author), 1916. 9} in. 11 pp., paper. 811.5 

Mr. Thomson’s poems relate to aspects and incidents of the War. 
ite metrical irregularity, and the use of ugly colloquialisms 
here and there, we find real descriptive power in some of the pieces. 
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FICTION. 


Applin (Arthur), His Mexican Wire. 
74 in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 
Quite a readable tale, though various developments and characters 


are unduly moulded and manipulated to suit the dénouement, and 
this produces rather a patchwork effect. 


Artzibashef (Michael), Tates or THE REVOLUTION ; translated by 

Percy Pinkerton. Secker, 1917. 7} in. 286 pp.,5/n. 891.73 

Five stories of Russian revolutionaries, characterized for the most 
part by a grim realism. 


Benson (Stella). THis Is tHE ENp. 
245 pp., 5/ n. 

Cleverness of a somewhat forced type mars the effect of this 
volume. The author has both imagination and insight, but her 
sarcastic gifts are apt to run away with her. The book itself is a 
study of present-day characters. These include a young man in 
khaki and his sister, who escapes from society to become a bus 
conductor, besides relatives and friends on whose shortcomings the 
author exercises her wit. 


Ward & Lock, 1917. 


Macmillan, 1917. 7} in. 


Brighouse (Harold) and Forrest (Charles). Hosson’s: the novel of 

*Hobson’s Choice.’ Constable [1917]. 7} in. 343 pp., 5/ n. 

A novel based on the play, which was noticed in our number for 
July last, p. 352. 


*Conrad (Joseph). THE SHADOW-LINE: a confession. 
7} in. 227 pp., 5/ n. 

This is an episode from the life of a young officer in the mercantile 
marine who is unexpectedly put in command of a sailing vessel in 
the East Indian seas, her captain having died. At first elated with 
his command, he is not long in discovering that the ship appears to 
be under a curse, and a series of disasters overtakes the vessel and 
her crew. The atmosphere and the portraiture are masterly, but 
the book seems to us more the elaboration of a short story than an 
actual novel. 


Dent [1917]. 


Creighton (Basil). THe History oF an AtrrRacrion. Chatto & 
Windus, 1917. 74 in. 305 pp., 5/n. 

Mr. Creighton makes the reader realize the differing temperaments 
of his characters, and that is a great deal. This is his first novel, 
and it is not easy reading, but it is worth the effort. The more 
volatile disposition of the girl whom the hero loves, and the subtler, 
and we should say deeper, nature of the woman he marries, are well 
contrasted. 


Ervine (St. John G.). CHANGING WINDS. 
Maunsel, 1917. 7} in. 577 pp., 6/n. 

In these heroic days it is becoming quite usual among novelists to 
write their stories around an unheroic hero. Mr. Ervine’s central 
figure is a very diffident youth whose self-consciousness leads him into 
many acts of cowardice, and one feels that he must have been a 
considerable disappointment to his more virile father, who is one of 
the best-limned persons in the book, and of whom we hear far too 
little. Nor are any of his three companions really prepossessing. 
The character-drawing throughout is of a high standard, but the chief 
interest of the book lies in the discussions between the quartet of 
young men, which range over nearly all the questions of the day. 
The mixture ot callowness and common sense is refreshingly lifelike. 
In the later pages of the book we find ourselves wishing that as men 
they would put away childish ways—and expressions. The book 
ranges over all the latter-day prollems—the position of Labour, the 
War, Irish affairs, including the rebellion, &c. Statements are put 
into the mouths of Mr. Ervine’s characters which it would have been 
wiser to substantiate by a foot-note giving chapter and verse, or better 
still—as the book will appeal mostly to the unsophisticated—to omit 
altogether : a case in point occurs at the foot of p. 499. 


Halifax (Robert). Hr Lookep In My Winpow. Chatto & Windus, 
1917. 7} in. 320 pp., 5/n. 

This is a brightly written story of a girl whoyannounces at the 
outset, in terms that cannot be misunderstood, her intention of 
having a “home of her own.” She is alert and sensible, and 
succeeds in her laudable ambition. 


Hill (Cecilia). THe CrrapEL; with introduction by Emile Cam- 
maerts. Hutchinson, 1917. 74 in. 352 pp. front., 6/ 

The story opens with the schooldays “of the heroine at the old 
Belgian town of Dinant, is continued in England, and finally closes 
in Dinant. M. Cammaerts in his introduction pays tribute to the 
description of the siege and sack of the town by,the_Huns. 


Hinkson (Mrs. H. A.), formerly Katharine,Tynan. Krr. 
Elder, 1917. 7} in. 352 pp., 6/ n. 
Another pleasant story from the pen of the veteran author. Kit 
is an attractive character, and the fancies and superstitions of the 
Irish peasantry supply a®background of_local colour. 


Dublin and London, 


Smith & 
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a (Arthur). Prxcus Hoop. Constable, 1917. 7} in. 403 pp., 
5/n. 


A tale of Bohemian artistic life in America. Pincus Hood is a 
quaint person who supplies artists’ materials which are rarely, if 
ever, paid for. His ideal is the founding of a gallery where poor 
artists might show their work with a view to selling it without the 
intervention of a dealer. The book is rather diffuse, and becomes 
tiring, but there are some good chapters in it. 


*Kipling (Rudyard). A Diversity or Creatures. Macmillan, 
1916. 8 in. 441 pp., 6/ 

Fourteen stories are each followed by @ poem clinching or otherwise 
illustrating the thesis of the plot. ‘As Easy as A.B.C.’ sees the world 
as it may be in a.p. 2065 more philosophically than the average story 
of the future. It is a masterpiece of vivid and arresting story-telling, 
related with the matter-of-fact realism of one to whom all its wonders 
are familiar and commonplace. The same easy mastery of all the 
requirements of art characterizes the other stories. Stalky and 
Beetle reappear in ‘ The Honours of War,’ a rather snobbish anecdote 
of ragging. In ‘The Dog Hervey,’ ‘Swept and Garnished,’ and 
“In the Same Boat’ the mysterious borderland of hallucination 
and the occult is explored. ‘ Mary Postgate’ is a penetrating study 
of the growth of Germanophobia. A great comic extravaganza, 
‘The Village that voted the Earth was Flat,’ goes on from climax to 
climax, and, when every possibility seems exhausted, gives yet 
another more hilarious than the rest. Mr. Kipling’s genius as a 
story-teller and his magical style show no signs of failing, though not 
all the verse is equal to his average. 


Le Queux (William). THe Devit’s Carnivat. Hurst & Blacket, 
1917. 7} in. 312 pp., 6/ 
This is a society tale of love and intrigue, into which the author 
introduces scenes of political juggling. 


Mais (S. P. B.). INTERLUDE. Chapman & Hall, 1917. 7} in. 
311 pp., 5/ n. 

This book is outspoken, which is good ; but one cannot very well 
pity the hero. Whenever he feels out of sorts, he goes off with a 
fresh girl instead of trying to “ stick it.” The end is melodramatic, 
but not, perhaps, impossible. 


Mann (D. S.). Extiorr, Lumtrep. Sidgwick & Jackson [1916]. 
74 in. 308 pp., 6/ 

Depicts the life of aman who drifted through existence from junior 
clerk to soldier and journalist. Even his genuine love of one woman 
did not save him from drifting into marriage with another for whom 
he had no affection. It is a sombre but interesting tale, and well 
written. 


Newte (Horace W. C.). HE wHom I Fottow: a continuation of 
‘Ruth, the Woman who Loved. Mills & Boon [1917]. 7} in. 
371 pp., 6/ 
A not very cheerful story of a loveless marriage between the 
heroine and a wealthy, decadent hypochondriac. The setting of the 
tale is chiefly in London. 


Paterson (William Romaine), psevd. Benjamin Swift. Wat Lies 
BENEATH. Chapman & Hail, 1917. 74 in. 312 pp., 5/ n. 

Mr. Paterson has thrown together in the form of a novel many 
ideas which are obtaining increased currency to-day—the failure 
of formal religion, the hypocrisy of publishers of religious books, the 
evils of conventionalism, &c. Unfortunately, insufficient time 
appears to have been allowed for mental digestion, and probably 
hurried writing also explains the fact that many chapters are out of 
chronological order, which is very disconcerting to the reader. 


Perrin (Alice). Separation. Cassell [1917]. 7} in. 348 pp., 6/ 
The story of a married couple, the man busy in irrigation work in 
India, and the woman selfishly happy amidst London society. 
Tragedy is introduced when their daughter insists on visiting India, 
and finally marries a Hindoo. Anglo-Indian life is well described. 


Punshon (E. R.). Arrows oF CHANCE. Ward & Lock, 1917. 
74 in. 304 pp., 5/ n. 

A story in which cricket takes a very prominent place. The plot 

turns on the vicissitudes of a cricket ball, but one of the chief 

characters, though skilful with the bat, does not “ play the game.” 


Reed (Marcus). A Girt or THANET. Melrose [1917]. 7} in. 
325 pp., 5/ n. 

Matrimony on a big scale is undertaken by the hero of this story. 
He becomes the husband of wife No. 1 on a moment’s impulse, 
which leads him to fulfil a contract that a friend has failed to carry 
out ; this bride he deserts after 24 hours. Wife No. 2 he tires of 
owing to her drunken habits; and a doubt having been cast on the 
legality of this marriage owing to the existence of wife No. 1, he 
marries a third without waiting to have his position clearly defined. 
The third wife is the heroine of the tale, but the reader’s sympathies 
are alienated by her emotionalism and headstrong behaviour. 
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Russell (Lindsay), Tue Gates or Kur. Cassell [1917]. 7} in. 
335 pp., 6/ 

On the whole, ‘The Gates of Kut’ is an interesting book. There 
is too much emotionalism and sentimentality, but there are also 
ea of genuine feeling. The author does well to treat of 

esopotamia and the first Kut expedition, which should be even 
more fully dealt with—and will be, we hope, by other novelists, 


Sinclair (Upton). Sytvia’s Marriace. Werner Laurie [1917}. 
74 in. 211 pp., 1/ n. 
Cheap reprint. 


Thrown Over; by Coronet. Long [1917]. 74 in. 318 pp., 6/ 

The trivial doings and sayings of smart society form the staple fare 
provided for the readers of this book, the hero of which has his life 
almost wrecked by an infatuation for an adventuress of the worst 
type. The most vigorous and inspiring personage is the uncle. He 
is really delightful, and may be said to save the book. 


Thurston (E. Temple), ENcuantment. Fisher Unwin [1917}. 
74 in. 316 pp., 6/ 

The restrictions on the use of paper and the need for economy 
in labour seem to have little effect as yet upon the unnecessary 
length of novels. This is a good tale of a drunken Irishman who 
tries to bargain with God for the life of his wife. How he wished to 
vary his vow of giving his daughter to the convent is well told, but 
the embroidery is merely wearisome. 


Vane (George), Visconde de Sarmento. Ciosep Lips. Lane, 1917. 
74 in. 301 pp., 6/ 

This novel is apparently intended to be a psychological study of 
the unhealthy fascination exercised over women by a libertine. 
Most of the characters in the book are unattractive, and “sex”’ has 
especial prominence allotted to it. 


Wilson (Theodora Wilson). THe Wraron UNSHEATHED : 2 spiritual 
adventure. Daniel [1917]. 7 in. 183 pp., 1/3 n. 

Few besides sentimentalists will, we think, read many pages of 
this farrago upholding pacifism. The author shows in certain 
passages an understanding of the deeper causes of this as of other 
wars, but these rays of common sense are as rare inthe book as they 
are outside of it. There are also some pearls of thought embedded 
as it were in a mass of treacle. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Conway (Agnes Ethel). A RIDE THROUGH THE BALKANS : ON CLASSIC 
GROUND WITH A CAMERA. Robert Scott, 1917. 74 in. 204 pp. 
il., 5/ n. 914.95 
Sir Martin Conway has written an introduction to his daughter's 
book, from which it appears that the expedition was undertaken for 
the purpose of adding to a collection of photographs of ancient 
Greek art. There is comparatively little archzology in the volume, 
which is an ordinary narrative of travel, with plenty of human 
interest, and furnished with a number of illustrations of the places 
and people seen by the author. Certain of the views leave something 
to be desired in regard to clearness of detail. 


*Dalton (John Neale), ed. THe CoLLeciate CHURCH OF OTTERY 
St. Mary : being the Ordinacio et Statuta Ecclesie Sancte Marie 
de Otery Exon. Diocesis a.D. 1338, 1339; ed., from the Exeter 
Chapter MS. 3521, and the Winchester Cartulary, vol. 1, part 2, 
ff. 98—114, with plans, photogiaphs, introduction, and notes, 
by John Neale Dalton. Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 
12 by 94 in. 334 pp. il. bibliog. index, 25/ n. 913.4235 

Canon Dalton devotes the first part ot this handsome and well- 
illustrated volume to a detailed account of the church and of tle 

college buildings that remain. Severe in style, the church is im- 

pressive and exceptionally interesting. The Early English transepts, 

and probably the northern and southern external walls of the choir 
aisles, date from the middle of the thirteenth century, when Bishop 

Bronescombe set up @ parish church, possibly on the site of a Norman 

fabric. The rest of the building is the fourteenth-century work of 

Bishop Grandisson, who transformed the parochial edifice into a 

collegiate church, and left a structure resembling in miniature Exeter 

Cathedral, on the completion of which he was engaged at the same 

time. The remainder of the volume contains the text of the original 

ordinance for the foundation of the college, together with the college 
statutes and voluminous commentaries. The establishment was 

surrendered to Henry VIII. in 1545. 


India. ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS, NORTHERN CIRCLE, 
for the year ending 3lst March, 1916. Allahabad, Government 
Press, United Provinces, 1916. 13 in. 22 pp. 21 pl. appendixes, 
R. 4/12=7/ 913.54 

The report records the death, from wounds received in action on 

Oct. 13, 1915, of Mr. Gordon Sanderson, who had been Superinten 
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dent since Dec. 10, 1910, and the appointment of his successor; 
Mr. J. F. Blakiston. Included among the plates are some fine 
photographic views of the Taj and other edifices. 


ia: Arehseological Survey. ANNUAL Report, pt. 1, 1914-15; 
me: pe Marshall. Calcutta, Superintendent Government 
Printing, 1916. 13 by 10} in. 56 pp. 20 plates, 5 appendixes, 

3 913.54 
oa by twenty good plates, mostly representing examples 
of ancient Indian architecture, this report is an excellent summary 
of the work accomplished by the Archzological Survey in 1914-15 
in restoring and conserving the rich and beautiful monuments with 
which India abounds. Among the areas included are the Northern, 
Eastern, and Frontier Circles, Central India, and Hyderabad. :y)<:5 


*Macbain (Alexander). CreLTIc MyTHoLoGy AND RELIGION, WITH 
CHAPTERS UPON DRUID CIRCLES AND CELTIC BURIAL; with 
introductory chapter and notes by Prof. W. J. Watson. Stirling, 
Eneas Mackay, 1917. 94 in. 263 pp. il. pors. errata, notes, 
7/6 n. 913.36 

This work contains three earlier essays by the late Dr. Alexander 

Macbain, eminent as a Scottish Celtic scholar, and author of the 

‘Etymological Gaelic Dictionary’ and other works. The essays in 

the book before us are ‘Celtic Mythology and Religion,’ * The 

“Druid”’ Circles,’ and ‘Celtic Burial. Dr. Macbain’s view of 

stone circles, such as Stonehenge, was that they were not built by 

Druids or Celts; he considered that they were prehistoric, and 

connected with burial and ancestor-worship. The Scottish circles 

were, he thought, probably set up by Picts. 


Ord (Hubert). THE Story OF GREENWICH AS A PoRT, AND BLACK- 
HEATH IN TIMES OF WAR; 2nd edn. C. North, Blackheath 
Press, S.E., 1916. 84 in. 25 pp. por. paper, 6d. n. 914.223 

This booklet represents the substance of two lectures delivered 

by the author at Greenwich, in February, 1915, and March, 1916, 

respectively. Extracts are included from the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicle,’ the ‘ Paston Letters,’ Stow’s ‘ Annals,’ and other sources 

of information. There are interesting references to the Loyal 

Greenwich Volunteers, established in 1798, and similar bodies ; and 

there is an account of the procession from Greenwich at Nelson’s 

funeral. 


Oxford University. CommIrreEE For GEroGRAPHY: third annual 

report, 1915-16. Ozford, University Press [1916]. 84 in. 

6 pp. paper. : 910.7 

As a measure of war economy, the annual report is presented in a 

shortened form. Particulars are included of the lectures delivered 

at the School of Geography during the period to which the report 

refers, the number of students on the roll, the examinations and 
awards, and the additions to the collections. 


Philips’ 2 Miles to an Inch Strategical Map of the British Front, 
coloured to show height of land ; all military aids and obstacles 
clearly indicated; ed. by George Philip (Philips’ Series of 
Strategical War Maps). G. Philip & Son [1917]. Folded map 
in case, 104 by 8} in. paper, 2/6 n.; on cloth to fold, 6/ n., or 
with roller to hang, 7/6 n. 912 

A clear map, ample in detail, showing advances up to March 1, 

1917, and indicating by a system of graded colouring and distinctive 

shading the elevation and nature of the country. The size of the 

sheet is 40 by 35 inches. 


*Rao (T. A. Gopinatha), Exements or Hinpvu Iconocrapuy : 

vol. 2, parts 1 and 2. Madras, Law Printing House, 1916. 

10 in. 394 and 534 pp. pref. general introduction, list of il. 

(159 plates), bibliog. errata, appendixes, Indian text, index 

(37 pp.). 913.54 

Mr. Rao, who is Superintendent of Archeology, Travancore State, 

has dedicated this work to H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore. The 

two portly sections before us are parts 1 and 2 of the second volume 

of the ‘Elements.’ Many of the plates, representing Siva, Brahma, 

and other deities, are very striking; and the letterpress is of high 

interest to students of Hindu archeology. The text of Appendix B 
(279 pp.) is Indian. 


Sergeant (Elizabeth Shepley). FRENcH Perspectives. Constable, 

1917. 7} in. 249 pp., 5/ n. 919.44 

A collection of carefully finished sketches of life in France before 

the War. Here and there the style is @ little stilted, but some of the 

Vignettes (such as the descriptions of the bourgeois family, the 

scholar’s household, and M. le Curé’s lunch-party) are particularly 
good. The author is an American. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 
Créveceewr (Michel Guillaume Jean de), pseud. Hector St. John 
Mitchell (Julia Post). Sv. Jean pe Criveceur. New York, 
Columbia University Press (Milford), 1916. 8 in. 378 pp. 
appendix, index, 6/6 n. 920 
The author has investigated a great mass of documentary evidence 
bearing upon the history of “ Hector St. John,” otherwise Michel 
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Guillaume Jean de Crévecceur, who was born and educated at Caenr 
and, after a visit to England, led for some years the life of afarmer- 
and settler in America. Subsequently he returned to France, and 
later was appointed French consul to the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. Crévecceur is, perhaps, best known as the 
a * Letters from an American Farmer.’ He died at Sarcelles. 
in 1813. 


*Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1917 : eighty-fifth year (ninety- 
third issue). Whittaker, 1917. 4} in. 498 pp., 5/ n. 920- 
The present issue of this familiar work of reference contains alk 
the usual features, and is brought up to the latest possible date. A 
list of the Overseas Dominions’ delegates in London for the War 
Cabinet is included. There is mention of the conferment of a 
barony upon Sir Hugh Graham of Montreal, of the election of Col. 
Stirling and Mr. H. Wilson Fox for Perthshire (W.) and Warwick- 
shire (N.), and of the vacancies for Stockton-on-Tees and Aberdeen 
(S.) respectively. 


Finch (Sir John) and Baines (Sir Thomas). 
Malloch (Archibald), Finch anp Baines: a seventeenth-century 
friendship. Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 12 in. 99 pp.. 
il. pors. appendix, index, 10/6 n. 920- 
The intimate and unbroken friendship which for thirty-six years: 
existed between Sir John Finch, son of ) Aaa Finch, Recorder of 
the City of London, and Sir Thomas Baines, a fellow-student at 
Cambridge, is described in this volume by Dr. Archibald Malloch. 
As a record of the lives of two seventeenth-century physicians, who- 
were students at Christ’s College, Cambridge, were prebably both 
pupils of Henry More, the Platonist, travelled and studied abroad 
together, died within a few months of one another, and left liberal: 
bequests to their college, where in death they are not divided, this. 
book is well worth reading. It contains nine good plates and a 
frontispiece, the latter a photogravure of a picture by S. van 
Hoogstraaten in the Royal Gallery at The Hague. 


Gibbons (His Eminence James, Cardinal), Archbishop of Baltimore. 
A RETROSPECT OF Firty YEARS: 2 vols. Baltimore, John. 
Murphy Co. (Washbourne) [1916]. 74 in. 351, 295 pp. indexes, 
8/n. 920° 

Cardinal Gibbons includes in the first volume of this “‘ Retrospect ’” 

of a long life a number of papers describing the memorable Vatican. 
Council of 1870. These merit special attention, for the Cardinal 
is the “last living Father” of the Council. He was already a. 
priest during the Civil War, followed Abraham Lincoln’s body in 
procession when it was brought to Baltimore, and has been personally 
acquainted with most of the American Presidents since Lincoln’s: 
death. One of the documents provided by the author is a copy of 
his memorial to the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, advising 
against the condemnation of the Knights of Labour. There are- 
other important papers, together with a number of sermons and. 
addresses, in these two interesting volumes, 


Gilder (Richard Watson). 


Gilder (Rosamond), ed. LretTrers or RicHarD Watson GILDER.. 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. (Constable), 1916. 9 in. 
529 pp. il. pors. index, 14/ n. 920 
These letters, together with Miss Gilder’s connecting narrative, 
give an excellent idea of the personality of the gifted, amiable, and 
versatile man who for many years edited The Century Magazine, 
wrote no inconsiderable amount of verse, took a large interest in 
contemporary American, affairs, and was acquainted with many of 
the most distinguished Americans of his time. The letters are welk 
chosen, and arranged with discrimination. Several good likenesses 
of Gilder are included. 


Kernahan (Coulson). In Goop Company : some personal recollections: 
of Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde,. 
Edward Whymper, 8. J. Stone, Stephen Phillips. Lane, 1917. 
7} in. 294 pp., 5/ n. 920 

No fewer than five of the eleven sections of this book are devoted 
to Theodore Watts-Dunton. His large-heartedness and his intense- 
sympathy with young writers gave the lie to the absurd notion, 
which appears to have existed at one period, that he was a species: 
of ogre in his critical treatment of the work of young poets—“ the- 

Ogre of The Atheneum,” as Swinburne laughingly dubbed him.. 

Mr. Kernahan lays special emphasis upon Watts-Dunton’s loyalty to- 

friends. The dead critic’s magnum opus was, indeed, “‘ not in litera- 

ture, but in friendship.’ Separate papers deal with the curious. 
irascibility, but childlike lovableness, of Swinburne, the delightful 
courtesy and kindliness of Lord Roberts, Stephen Phillips’s wonderful 
reading of poetry, the vanity, but fundamental sincerity of Oscar 

Wilde, the oddities of Edward Whymper, and the chivalrous. 

manliness of the Rev. 8. J. Stone, the author of ‘ The Church’s One 

Foundation.’ 
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Kitchener of Khartum (Horatio Herbert Kitchener, 1st Earl). 

Davray (Henry D.). Lorp KitcHener: his work and his prestige ; 
with a prefatory letter by S.E. M. Paul Cambon, Ambassador 
of the French Republic. Fisher Unwin [1917]. 7} in. 96 pp. 
appendix, 2/6 n. 920 

A sympathetic and interesting account of Lord Kitchener by a 

-writer who appreciates what his work means to France as well as 

to ourselves. 


*MacFarlane (Charles). REMINISCENCES OF A LITERARY LIFE, by 
Charles MacFarlane, 1799—1858, author and traveller; with 
an introduction by John F. Tattersall. Murray, 1917. 9 in. 
321 pp. appendix (bibliog.), index, 10/6 n. 920 

Mr. Tattersall has done well in preparing for publication Charles 

MacFarlane’s reminiscences. The result is an interesting and 

readable book. MacFarlane, who died in 1858, a ‘‘ Poor Brother 

of the Charterhouse,” was the author of several novels as well as 
many other works, and a considerable traveller, having lived for 
some years in Italy, and visited Greece, Turkey (twice), Switzerland, 

France, Germany, Belgium, Sicily, and Malta. The ‘ Reminiscences,’ 

the manuscript of which was found by Mr. Tattersall in the collection 

of Mr. F. Woore, a Derby bookseller, are crowded with memories of 

‘distinguished people : ‘Shelley and his second wife, Thomas Moore, 

Samuel Rogers, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Campbell and Hartley 

Coleridge (of both of whom some odd and amusing stories are told), 

Wordsworth, Harriet Martineau, Lord Dudley and Ward, Elijah 

Impey, the Brunels, and many others. MacFarlane had some 

curious prejudices—against Polish refugees, for instance; and his 

references to Miss Martineau are by no means amiable. As a rule, 
however, the spirit of the book is kindly; and there are very few 
dull pages. 

Mihailovitch (Stepan). 

Aksakoff (Serge). A Russtan GENTLEMAN; translated by J. D. 
Duff. Arnold, 1917. 8} in. 218 pp., 7/6 n. 920 

This book of memoirs deals chiefly with the life and times of the 

-euthor’s grandfather, Stepan Mihailovitch, during the reign of the 

Empress Catherine, but contains interesting notes on other members 

of the family circle up to the date of the author’s birth, which 

concludes the volume. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Grant (Hamil). NaroLEON AND THE ARTISTS. 
1917. 8} in. 298 pp. il. por. bibliog. index, 10/6 n. 920 

This book ‘“ deals with Napoleon’s relations with the painters, 
sculptors, musicians, singers, actors, poets, and other artists of his 

-day. It may be considered a study of the temperamental Napoleon.” 


-Poore (Ida, Lady). AN ADMIRAL’S WIFE IN THE MAKING, 1860-1903. 

Smith & Elder, 1917. 8} in. 387 pp. pors. index, 7/6 n. 920 
A sense of humour and an element of delightful frankness are two 
factors helping to make Lady Poore’s book very pleasant reading. 

Familiarity with the author’s ‘ Recollections of an Admiral’s Wife’ 

encouraged the anticipation that the story of her childhood in 

Ireland, and of her life as the wife of a British naval commander and 

-captain, would be related with spirit and vivacity ; and this ex- 

pectation is amply fulfilled in the present volume, which includes 

‘some agreeable memories of Dean Hole and his wife. 

Swinburne (Algernon Charles). 

*Gosse (Edmund). THE Lire OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Macmillan, 1917. 94 in. 373 pp. il. pors. 4 appendixes, note, 
index, 10/6 n. 920 

Mr. Gosse has written a discriminating and worthy biography 
of a great poet, and has created a strikingly vivid picture of 
one who might truthfully be described, without irreverence, as an 
illustrious oddity. Swinburne’s absolute fearlessness, chivalry to 
friends, affection for Eton, detestation of Oxford, veneration for 

Landor, Hugo, and Mazzini, and violent hatred of Napoleon III. ; 

the delightful relations between Swinburne and Jowett; the 

friendships with Burne-Jones, Whistler, Meredith, the Rossettis, 

William Morris and Watts-Dunton; the squabble with Fur- 

nivall ; the thirty years’ retreat at Putney; his pantheism ; and 

his early republicanism, which became in later years just an 
intense hatred of “‘ professed tyrants and destroyers of liberty ”’ : 
all these are brought before us in a series of brilliant and evenly 
balanced chapters. The book is biography, not criticism; but 
we are given particulars relating to ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ ‘ Chaste- 
lard,’ ‘Poems and Ballads,’ ‘Songs before Sunrise,’ ‘Tristram of 

Lyonesse,’ and much of Swinburne’s other work, which will be 

read with interest by every admirer of the post. 


Leith (Mrs. Disney). THe BoyHoop oF ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE: with extracts from some of his private letters. 
Chatto d& Windus, 1917. 7} in. 246 pp. il. index, 6/ n. 920 

These are chiefly letters spread over a large portion of Swinburne’s 
life, with a few personal recollections by way of introduction, 
contributed by his cousin Mrs. Leith. 


Grant Richards, 
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Whitman (Mrs. Sarah Helen). 
Ticknor (Caroline). Por’s HELEN. 74 in. 306 pp. 
il. pors., 6/ n. 920 
This account of the lady to whom the author of ‘The Raven’ 
was for a brief period engaged, not many months before he died, 
is an unsatisfying book. ® Little or no fresh information is given 
concerning Edgar Allan Poe, that brilliant, but erratic and un- 
fortunate genius ; and neither the inclusion of his ardently phraseg 
love-letters, nor the recital of the assistance rendered by Mrs, 
Whitman, herself a poet, to several biographers of Poe, can be 
said to relieve the reader from a sense of tedium. This is partly 
due to the confused and unattractive style of the narrative. 


Wilson (Woodrow). 


Harris (H. Wilson). 
HIS Poticy. Headley Bros., 1917. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


*The Annual Register: areview of public events at home and abroad, 
for the year 1916; new series. Longmans, 1917. 9 in. 598 pp. 
index, 21/ n. 940.9 

‘The Annual Register’ for 1916 presents all the features which 
render this publication one of the most valuable works of reference 
at the disposal of the man of affairs, the student of history, or the 
general reader. The year under review was momentous, and the 
interest of the volume is in direct proportion to the magnitude of 
the events recorded. The Battle of Jutland, the fall of Bucharest, 
the German reverse at Verdun, the destruction of the Zeppelin 
raiders, the Irish Rebellion, the introduction of compulsory military 
service, the Daylight Saving measure, the resignation of Mr. 

Asquith and the formation of a new ministry by Mr. Lloyd George, 

and the deaths of Earl Kitchener and the Emperor Francis Joseph 

are some of the notable occurrences included. In the interest 
especially of the student of history we would draw the attention 
of the editor to the advisability of inserting the initials of the 

Christian names of public men included in formal lists such as 

those of the Ministries of 1916 on pp. xi, xii. ‘‘ Mr. Acland,” §‘ Mr. 

Gulland,” and “ Mr. Howard” are not sufficient identification after 

a few years. Similarly in the index “ Addison, Dr.,’”’ needs supple- 

menting by an initial. 


Ashbee (C. R.). THE AMERICAN LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE: 
AN ENGLISH INTERPRETATION ; with an introduction by G. 
Lowes Dickinson. Allen & Unwin [1917]. 74 in. 92 pp., 
2/6 n. 973.913 

The author was, he states, one of the only two Englishmen present 
at the inauguration of the American League to enforce Peace, 
which, it is suggested, may prove to be one of the most powerful 
influences arising out of the War. Mr. Ashbee, who has had con- 
siderable opportunities for a study of social and other conditions 
in America, and is personally acquainted with most of the 
prominent men connected with the League’s activities, discusses 
the policy and aims of the organization, and provides the reader 
with much information concerning contemporary American thought. 


Betham-Edwards (Matilda Barbara). TWENTIETH - CENTURY 
FRANCE: SocraLt, INTELLECTUAL, TERRITORIAL. Chapman 
& Hall, 1917. 9 in. 237 pp. il. pors., 10/6 n. 944.08 
A very readable miscellany, comprising recollections of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, at which Victor Hugo and Gambetta 
were present, and of the Exhibitions of 1889 and 1900. The author 
points out that the origination of the idea of industrial exhibitions 
has been “ quite erroneously attributed’’ to the Prince Consort: 
he revived the idea. The first industrial exhibition was opened 
in 1798 on the Champ de Mars, and others were held in 1801, 1802, 
1806, 1834, 1839, and 1844. From Paris the author passes to 
Africa, and describes Timgad, “the Numidian Pompeii,’ the Sahara, 
and its capital Timbuktu, with references to the works of M. René 
Cagnat and Capt. (now Lieut.-Col.) A. H. W. Hayward. There 
are notes upon the late J. H. Fabre; Prof. Arséne Warmesteter 
(not ‘‘Darmsteter’’); the brothers Be6éx (not ‘‘Béox’’), whose 
pseudonym is “‘ Rosny,” writers of romances dealing with the 
prehistoric past; M. E. A. Martel, advocate and cave-explorer ; 
M. Aulard, the historian of the Revolution, and others ; also upon 
notable Frenchwomen, and French and German relations in the 
future. 


Commonwealth of Australia. Historica Recorps or AUSTRALIA: 
Series 1, GOVERNORS’ DESPATCHES TO AND FROM ENGLAND: 
vol. 8, JuLy, 1813—DEcEMBER, 1815. Published by the Library 
Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament, 1916. 8} in. 
757 pp. index. 994.4 

This volume contains dispatches to and from Governor Lachlan 

Macquarie during the period July, 1813, to December, 1815, preceded 

by @ short biographical introduction, and followed by a commentary 

on, and synopsis of, the dispatches. 


Lane, 1917. 


PRESIDENT WILSON: HIS PROBLEMS 
See 973.913 History 
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Hamilton (Lord Ernest). THe Sout or Utster. Hurst & Blackett, 
1917. 7}in. 200 pp., 2/6 n. 941.6 
This volume by the author of ‘ The First Seven Divisions’ is a 
concise history of Ulster as it affects the Irish question. Lord 
Ernest Hamilton shows what, in his opinion, is at the back of the 
demand for Home Rule, and what would happen if it were granted. 


Harris (H. Wilson). PREstpENT WILSON: HIS PROBLEMS AND HIS 
Poutcy. Headley Bros., 1917. 74 in. 278 pp. maps, appendix, 
index, 5/ n. 973.913 

Reminding readers that the relations between Great Britain and 
America will be among the most powerful factors in world-politics 
after the War, and that it is essential that the two peoples should 
know and understand one another, Mr. Harris has written this 
book in the hope that it may make some small contribution towards 
such an understanding. The President’s election to a second term 
of office affords an opportunity for a statement of the facts of his 
public career, as well as an indication of the political and social 
problems which are engaging the attention of men of thought and 
action in America. The Mexican difficulty, the Monroe doctrine, 
and the European War are some of the matters upon which Mr. 
Harris touches. His book is likely to be welcome to many readers, 
now that America has definitely thrown in her lot with the Allies. 
See review. 


Hough (Henry). Tue Journat or SEconp LiguTENANT HENRY 
Hovex, Royal Artillery, 1812-13 (Peninsular War) ; prepared 
for publication by Major J. H. Leslie, R.A. (Retired List). 
(From No. 444, vol. 61, of the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution). Royal United Service Institution, 1916. 
94 in. 43 pp. paper. 946.06 

This diary has no literary merit, but it gives a graphic picture 
of the routine life of the writer, an artillery subaltern who was 
present at the capture of the Salamanca forts, the battle of Sala- 
manca, the siege of Burgos, and the siege and capture of San 

Sebastian. 


Klein (Arthur Jay). INTOLERANCE IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND. New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. (Con- 
stable), 1917. 94 in. 229 pp. bibliographical appendix, index, 
7/6 n. 942.055 

This careful study (by the Professor of History in Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts) of the religious and political ani- 
mosities rife in the Elizabethan era shows, as the author remarks, 
that the great Queen’s reign is ‘‘ not altogether an encouraging 
field to the idealist seeking in the past for the first rays of the light 
of tolerance.’ Anglicans, Catholics, and Presbyterians contended, 
and intrigued against each other, with bitterness and persistence. 
There were ‘ bickerings hardly worthy the name of religious 
struggles,’ and “‘ repression without the excuse of a burning faith 
in an abstract ideal.’ Nevertheless, “already was visible the 
ultimate triumph of that sounder principle of national unity which 
recognized the element of variety in a harmonious whole—a principle 
which only the modern world has realized.’ The author’s con- 
clusion is that the age of Elizabeth is the threshold to our own. 
The bibliography in the appendix is particularly comprehensive. 


*Pease (Theodore Calvin). THE LEVELLER MOVEMENT: a study in 
the history and political theory of the English Great Civil War. 
Washington, D.C., American Historical Association (Milford), 
1916. 8} in. 416 pp. bibliog. index, 6/6 n. 942.063 

In the midst of the turmoil of the Civil War, John Lilburne 

(“the Leveller incarnate,” p. 6) and his associates aimed at the 
establishment in England of the supremacy of law, in place of 
governance by Parliament or king ; in other words, of a democratic 
government, limited and bounded by law. To summarize the 
history of the Leveller movement as a whole is the main purpose 
of the author. A classified bibliography and a full index add to 
the usefulness of this noteworthy monograph. 


*Raleigh (Sir Walter). SerLEcTIONS FROM HIS ‘ HISTORIE OF THE 
WorLp,’ HIS LETTERS, &C.; ed., with introduction and notes, 
by G. E. Hadow. Ozford, Clarendon Press, 1917. 7} in. 
212 pp. por. facsimile of letter, map, notes, 3/6 n. 900 

This book contains, besides extracts from the first edition of the 

‘History’ (1614), as well as some of Raleigh’s letters to his wife 

and others, the text of ‘The Last Fight of the Revenge at Sea,’ 

issued anonymously in 1591. A biographical introduction, followed 
by commentaries on the texts, and ample notes, will be found in 
the volume. 


Russian Court Memoirs, 1914-16; with some account of Court, 
social, and political life in Petrograd before and since the War ; 

by a Russian; with thirty-two illustrations. Jenkins, 1917. 

84 in. 315 pp. port. index, 12/6 n. 947.08 
The pages of this book dealing with the Russian Imperial family, 
with the Court, and numerous highly placed personages in political 
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and social circles at Petrograd, are at first interesting; but after 
@ while the reader tires of the ornamental and spectacular, and 
yearns for information about the real Russia—the middle classes, 
the peasant, and the worker. Some is given, but we should have: 
liked more. The book contains many good portraits. 


Taft (William Howard). Our CHIEF MAGISTRATE AND HIS PowERs: 
(Columbia University Lectures, George Blumenthal Foundation). 
New York, Columbia University Press (Milford), 1916. 8 in. 
172 pp. index, 6/6 n. 973: 


Mr. Taft, ex-President of the United States of America, delivered 
six lectures at Columbia University, during the winter session of 
1915-16, upon ‘ The Presidency : its Powers, Duties, Responsibilities,. 
and Limitations.’ The six chapters of the book before us are the 
lectures so delivered, and among the Presidential prerogatives 
passed in review are the power of veto, the power of appointment, 
the foreign power, and the pardoning power. The duty of the 
President to take care that the laws are executed, the power and 
duties of the chief magistrate as commander-in-chief, and the 
limitations of his powers, are also considered. The book contains 
much that will be of special interest to British readers at the present 
time. 


*Vespucci (Amerigo). LeTTERA DI AMERIGO VESPUCCI DELLE ISOLE: 
NUOVAMENTE TROVATE IN QUATTRO SUOI VIAGGI [1504]; repro- 
duced in facsimile from the McCormick-Hoe copy in the 
Princeton University Library (Vespucci Reprints, Texts, and 
Studies, 2). Princeton University Press (Milford), 1916. 8} in. 
32 pp. facsimile black-letter and woodblocks, 3/6 n. 973.16 

The “ Vespucci Reprints, Texts, and Studies” originated in the 
gift to the Princeton University Library, by Mr. C. H. McCormick 
of Chicago, of eight tracts relating to Vespucci, purchased from the 

Hoe library. The donor’s attention was called to the fact that the 

Vespucci problem may usefully be set for University students who- 

are being trained for research in American history, and that for this: 

purpose the chief need is trustworthy copies of actual documents.. 

The administration of the University Library was_ therefore 

authorized to publish any of the gifts in facsimile, and to add to them 

“such other basic documents ‘as might be useful and obtainable,” 

forming a uniform series of documents for teaching or research. 

The book with the above title is a facsimile of the extremely rare 

Florentine print of Vespucci’s letter to the Gonfaloniere Piero 

Soderini, of which not more than five copies are known to be in 

existence. One of these is the copy presented to the Princeton 

University Library. 


*Vespucci (Amerigo). LetTrer To PreERO SODERINI, GONFALONIERE : 
THE YEAR 1504; translated, with introduction and notes, by 
George Tyler Northup (Vespucci Reprints, Texts, and Studies, 4), 
Princeton University Press (Milford), 1916. 84 in. 65 pp. introd. 
prefatory note, notes, 5/6 n. 973.16 


This translation (by Prof. G. T. Northup of the University of 
Toronto) of Vespucci’s letter to Piero Soderini, describing four of 
his voyages, is preceded by a critical introduction, in which many 
difficult problems connected with the original text of the letter are 
discussed at length ; and at the end of the book are numerous useful 
notes. 


*Vespucci (Amerigo). Munpvus Novus: letter to Lorenzo Pietro di 
Medici ; translated by George Tyler Northup (Vespucci Reprints, 
Texts, and Studies, 5). Princeton University Press (Milford), 
1916. 84 in. 13 pp., 3/6 n. 973.16 

A translation, by Prof. G. T. Northup, of Vespucci’s letter to 

Lorenzo Pietro di Medici. 


*Vespucci (Amerigo). PAESI NOUAMENTE RETROVATI & Novo 
Monpo pA ALBERICO VESPUTIO FLORENTINO INTITULATO 
[1508] ; reproduced in facsimile from the McCormick-Hoe copy 
in the Princeton University Library (Vespucci Reprints, Texts, 
and Studies, 6). Princeton University Press (Milford), 1916. 
8} in. 166 pp. facsimile black-letter and woodblocks, Ee 


Another of the facsimiles in this series. 


*Vespucci (Amerigo). SENSUYT LE NOUVEAU MONDE & NAVIGATIONS. 
FAICTES PAR EMERIC VESPUCE FLORENTIN. Des pays & isles 
nouvellement trouvez auparavant a nous inconneuz tant en 
lEthiope que Arrabie, Calichut et aultres plusieurs regions: 
estranges. Translate de italien en langue francoise par Mathurin 
du Redouer licencie es loix [1515] ; reproduced in facsimile from 
the McCormick-Hoe copy in the Princeton University Library 
(Vespucci Reprints, Texts, and Studies, 7). Princeton University 
Press (Milford), 1916. 8} in. 184 pp. facsimile black-letter, 
8/6 n. 973.16 

This volume consists of a facsimile of the French translation (1515) 


of Vespucci’s work. 
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Wells (Warre B.). AN InisH APoLoGcia: some thoughts on Anglo- 
Irish relations and the War. Dublin and London, Maunsel, 
1917. 7 in. 82 pp. paper, 1/n.; cloth, 2/n. 941.591 

One lays down this book with a feeling of sadness. Ireland and 

England, declares Mr. Wells, “‘in the third year of the War, are 

perhaps further apart than they have been in this generation.” 

After a brief summary of the historical reasons why Ireland cannot 

envisage European affairs except in terms of her own, he remarks 

that the emotions caused by the aftermath of the Rebellion of 

1916 threw Ireland into her historic ‘‘ background,” and that a 

consideration of her attitude towards the rebels of the past may 

explain the wave of feeling which swept over the country as the 
result of that aftermath. The Rebellion 

«*...evoked in a moment, when its authors were made to pay the capital 

penalty, an irresistible appeal to tradition, to sentiment, which...... completely 

replaced the appeal to reason...... temember that Ireland’s whole history is a 

history of protest and resistance against the domination of England,...... and 

it will become intelligible how...... the memory of her thousands of soldiers 
who had died...... in France and Flanders, in Gallipoli and Macedonia, 
suddenly became less vital and real to her than the memory of her dozen 
rebels who died at the hands of English firing-parties in the barrack-yards of 


Dublin.” 
THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Asquith (Right Hon. Herbert Henry), A FREE FuruRE FOR THE 
WORLD: a speech by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, Prime 
Minister, at the Guildhall, on the 9th November, 1916. Fisher 
Unwin, 1916. 7} in. 12 pp. paper, ld. 940.9 

A reprint of Mr. Asquith’s speech, in which the subjects chiefly 
dealt with were the relations of the Allies with Greece, and the 
nature of the anti-British propaganda carried on by Germans in 
neutral countries. 


Beaverbrook (William Maxwell Aitken, first Baron). CANADA IN 
FLANDERS: vol. 2. Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 7} in. 278 pp. 
maps, appendix, 1/3 n. 940.9 

The second volume of ‘Canada in Flanders’ covers the period 
between September, 1915, and July, 1916. Full accounts are 
given of the organization of the 2nd and 3rd Canadian Divisions, 
of the extraordinarily fierce fighting in the trenches at St. Eloi 
and elsewhere, and of the death of Major-General Mercer. The 
descriptions of the dash and vigour of the Canadian troops are 
graphic and inspiring. 


Bell (Capt. Ralph W.). Canapa IN War-Patnt. London and 

Toronto, Dent [1917]. 74 in. 208 pp. front., 2/6 n. 940.9 

A series of war vignettes in which the author has written of 

“types, not of individuals, and less of action than of rest.” Some 
of the sketches are amusing ; others are grave or pathetic. 


Buswell (Leslie). AMBULANCE No. 10: personal letters from the 
Front. Constable, 1917. 8 in. 178 pp. il., 3/6 n. 940.9 
These private letters give such a vivid account of the work of 
the American Field Ambulance and of the bombardment to which 
the volunteer members were exposed that permission was sought 
from the French Government for their publication in book-form. 


Canada in Khaki: a tribute to the officers and men now serving 
in the Canadian Expeditionary Force. (For the Canadian 
War Records Office) Pictorial Newspaper Co., 1917. 11 in. 
199 pp. il., 2/6 n. 940.9 

This is a publication which reminds us of the earliest and best 
days of ‘ Printers’ Pie.’ Some of the writing is “ high-brow,” and 
some sentimental, but the humour is excellent. We do not, how- 
ever, look with favour on a system of publication which has in view 
the making of profits to be given to “ charitable ’’ objects. 


Cohen (Israel). THE RUHLEBEN PRISON CAMP: a record of nineteen 
months’ internment. Methuen, 1917. 9 in. 267 pp. appendix, 
index, 7/6 n. 940.9 

The experiences related have naturally a good deal in common 
with those described by Mr. Geoffrey Pyke in his book published 
in February, 1916, but Mr. Cohen’s way of meeting troubles and 
difficulties does not appear to us to have been so commendable. 


*Curtin (D. Thomas). THE LAND OF DEEPENING SHADOW: GER- 
MANY, 1916. Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 74 in. 386 pp- 
front. (por.), 940.9 

Some books dealing with the internal condition of Germany 
convey an impression that the colours are too liberally spread upon 
the palette. The supply of horrifying and sensational facts occa- 
sionally forces on the reader the suspicion that the authors have 
kept the probable demand rather too prominently in view. Mr. 

Curtin’s book is free from that sort of thing. It is written in a 

simple, natural style, and is the more effective in consequence. 

The author describes a great variety of aspects of German life 

observed by him during a stay extending over the greater part 

of 1916, and gives his impressions of places as widely different as 

Berlin, Essen, Strassburg, and Oberammergau. Especially in- 

teresting chapters are those upon ‘The War Slaves of Essen,’ 
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A GOOD SELECTION FROM 


JOHN LANE’S SPRING BOOKS 


FURTHER FOOLISHNESS. 


Sketches and Satires on the Follies of the Day. By STEPHEN LEACOCK, 
aa Coloured Frontispiece by ‘‘ FisH,” and five other Illustrations by M. BLOOD. 
. 6d. net. 


‘The fit and few admirers of Thomas Love Peacock used to call themselves 
Peacockians; but the Peacock Club has been closed, and the cult is fading away, 
A new cult has arisen, and it rhymes with the old one. ‘Are you a Leacockian?’ 
men say when they meet. Some day there will be a Leacock Club.” 


JAMES DOUGLAS in the Star, 
THE BIGAMIST. 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s. [Second Edition, 


“The authoress is to be congratulated on a remarkably fine book.” 
Pali Mall Gazette, 





““A creditable piece of work.”—Nation. 
“The psychological evolution of effects is described by a masterly hand.”— Field, 


A LITTLE WORLD APART. 


By GEORGE STEVENSON (Author of “Topham’s Folly,” and_ ‘Jenny 

Cartwright,” &c.) 6s. [Second Edition. 

“*I say flatly and fivoally that ‘A Little World Apart’ is a masterpiece, and 
that George Stevenson ought to be famous before the daffodils are dead.” 


JAMES DOUGLAS in the Star, 
By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE (Author of ‘‘Mrs. Vanderstein’s Jewels,” “The 
Ashiel Mystery,” &c.) 6s. 
Mrs. Bryce has hitherto been known to the public for her detective stories, but in 
her new novel she takes as her motif the mysteries of necromancy. 


POEMS OF BRIAN BROOKE. 


With a Foreword by M. P. WILLCOCKS and nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

Captain Brian Brooke (Gordon Highlanders), one of those who has given his life 

for his country, was by inclination, and in fact, a wanderer and a big-game hunter, 
and his poems deal principally with life in the Wilds. 


IN GOOD COMPANY. 


Some Personal Recollections of Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Watts-Dunton, Oscar 
Wilde, Edward Whymper, S. J. Stone, and Stephen Phillips. By COULSON 
KERNAHAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Second large Edition in the press, 


SOME VIEWS RESPECTING A FUTURE LIFE. 


By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. Narrow crown 8vo, half vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 
Views of Confucius and Buddha to Maeterlinck and the Rev. William Temple. 


POE’S HELEN. 


By CAROLINE TICKNOR. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This book, by the most brilliant living writer on business, shows the vital need for 
Commercial Preparedness to meet the World’s Problems that will develop with Peace, 
when a new struggle for economic mastery will begin. 


By Canon JOHN SHEARME. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. , 
A Vicar of Ryde and a Canon of Winchester, the author, in the course of his long life, 
has known many eminent characters, and bas good stories to tell of most of them. 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 


By WATSON and REES. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A murder mystery worked out with considerable ingenuity, and with several 
novelties both in incident and treatment.”—Land and Water. 





BOOKS THAT SELL IN THOUSANDS. 
THE WONDERFUL YEAR. 


By W. J. LOCKE. Crown 8vo, 68. 
«4 notable book, and one to rush for.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With Illustrations by ‘“‘ FISH.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Third Edition. 
“The only good thing come of the Warr allmost is, I think, such notable books being 
writ of it, first Lo book, fod now Mistress Lane’s.”—SAMUEL PEPYS (JUNIOR) in Truth. 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR ital 
3 J iS i h by M. WATSON-WILLIAMS. 
[ha en a [Seventh Edition. 


E i i k that this war has produced.” 
*A book of genius. It is the most wonderful boo! a s woeees Sr echty, 





(Third Edition. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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“Berlin’s East End,’ and ‘The Woman in the Shadow.’ Mr. 
Curtin considers that German women are not standing the anxiety 
of the War so well as those of France and Britain, and he suggests 
that they display more bitterness of feeling. This confirms ex- 

riences of the present writer, who lived in Germany during the 
first three months of the War, and noticed that many women, 
especially in shops and the like, seemed more prejudiced than their 
countrymen against the British ; but others were less ill-balanced, 
and had wider vision. ‘Tommy in Germany’ and ‘How the 
Prussian Guard came home from the Somme’ bring vividly before 
the reader the pathos and tragedy of war. Mr. Curtin’s investiga- 
tions led him to conclude that Germany “ would play two great 
cards—one, to work for peace through negotiation ; the other, the 
last desperate recourse to the submarine” (p. 350). A paragraph 
on the following page is worth quoting in full :— 

‘When the day comes for Germany to proclaim to the world that she will 
sink at sight all ships going to and from the ports of her enemies, that day 
will be on of the great moments of history. Ganmen *s last card will be on 
the table. © It will be war to the knife. Either she will starve Great Britain, 
or Great Britain will starve her.” 


Desson (Georges). A HostaGe In GERMANY; authorized transla- 
tion by Lee Holt. Constable [1917]. 8 in. 153 pp. il. por., 
3/6 n. 940.9 

A graphic account, by a distinguished French engineer, of his 
detention as a hostage in Germany for eleven months, with a number 
of his compatriots, including M. Jacomet, Attorney-General of the 

Court of Douai, M. Noél, Senator for the Aisne, the Comte de 

Franqueville, and others. The hardships and sufferings endured by 

the party were exceedingly severe. The pretext for the imprison- 

ment was that some German subjects were alleged to have been 
ill-treated in Morocco. The illustrations show some of the places 
of confinement. 


Gribble (Charles). RecImenTAL SILHOUETTES ; with a preface by 
Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien. Werner Laurie [1917]. 7 in. 96 pp. 
paper, 1/n. 940.9 

A dozen slight sketches, portraying with some humour various 
regimental types, including the commanding officer, the adjutant, 
the chaplain, the sergeant-major, the private just promoted to his 
first stripe, and the “‘Derby man.” An appreciative foreword is 
contributed by General Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien. 


Gwatkin (Henry Melvill). Briratn’s CASE AaGAInst GERMANY: A 
LETTER TO A NEUTRAL; reprinted from The Nation, October 14, 
1916. Fisher Unwin, 1917. 74 in. 15 pp. paper, 1d. 940.9 

This impressive letter, written by Prof. Gwatkin of Cambridge 

a few weeks before his death, of which a remarkable premonition 

appears in the final paragraph, is an able and lucid exposition of 

our country’s case against Germany, framed in language of studied 

moderation. It was written in reply to a communication from a 

Swedish clergyman who had explained why his sympathies were 

with Germany. 


Herron (George D.). THE Menace or Peace. Allen & Unwin 
[1917]. 7} in. 118 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 
The author’s purpose is to show that the War is the outward 
expression of a conflict between the democratic principle, repre- 
sented, to some degree unconsciously, by the Allies, and the auto- 
cratic principle, consciously represented by the Central Powers. 
In its ultimate analysis the War is between “elemental earth- 
forces incarnated in Germany, and the Christ principle which has 
slowly and even doubtfully gained recognition in the democratic 
countries.” A compromise between the contending belligerents, 
the author considers, would be a betrayal of the people in every 
country, and would be likely to result in universal mental and 
moral confusion, while the millions who have died would have died 
in vain. 

*Langenhove (Fernand van). THE GrowTH oF A LEGEND: a study 
based upon the German accounts of francs-tireurs and ‘“‘ atro- 
cities’? in Belgium; translated by E. B. Sherlock; with a 
preface by J. Mark Baldwin. New York and London, Putnam, 
1916. 7} in. 336 pp. appendix, 5/ n. 940.9 

The author of this book—which, from the judicial way in which 
the evidence is sifted and the facts are martialled, is the better 
adapted to carry conviction to the reader’s mind—is a Belgian, 
and has held the position of Scientific Secretary of the Solvay 

Institute, Brussels. To use his own words, he has undertaken this 

study “in a purely scientific spirit,” and has tried to ignore his own 

nationality. He applies the methods, based upon scientific re- 
search in sociology and collective psychology, which are familiar 
in times of peace. The evidence is drawn exclusively from German 
sources. One of the main results of the inquiry is that M. van 

Langenhove appears to have completed the work of the German 

Catholic society “‘ Pax,’’ an association which, fearing the influence 

among German Catholics of the tales told about the Belgian priests, 

investigated the stories and found them to be false ; in other words, 
he has shown this German vindication of the Belgian clergy to be 
in effect a vindication of the Belgian nation. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


AFTER WAR PROBLEMS 


By the late BARL OF CROMER, VISCOUNT HALDANE, the 
BISHOP OF EXETER, PROF. ALFRED MARSHALL, and others. 
Edited by WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This important volume is intended to state some of the more urgent national problems 
which will need to be faced after the War, and to offer a practicable Programme of 
Reconstruction. The chapters have all been written by specialists deeply concerned in 
the subjects with which they deal. 


PROFESSIONALISM AND ORIGINALITY 


With Some Suggestions for National Reconstruction. 


By F. H. HAYWARD, D.Litt. B.Sc. 

Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Dr. Hayward’s book is, we feel, only the beginning of an immensely important study, 
which has for its object the ascertaining of the best methods of utilizing the brains an 
inspiration of the country.”—Everyman. 


A BULWARK AGAINST GERMANY 


By BOGUMIL VOSNJAK. Translated by FANNY 8S. COPELAND 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
The fight of the Slovenes, the Western Branch of the Jugoslavs, for National Existence, 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR 


By GILBERT VIVIAN SELDES. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
An explanation of what the U.S.A. has done and has not done since 1914, ty an 
American journalist now living in England, together with an explanation of individual 
and political effort. 


PRACTICAL PACIFISM AND ITS 
ADVERSARIES 


“IS IT PEACE, JEHU?” By DR. SEVERIN NORDENTOFT. With an 
Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
A remarkable book, containing suggestions for the after-war Peace Movement and 
reprint of a sensational pamphlet by a native of Schleswig. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 











G. BELL & SONS LTD. 


A HISTORY OF SERBIA. 
By Capt. H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A,, F.R.H.S., Tutor in 
History and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book, the result of many years study and travel in the Balkans, gives a com- 
plete and Scholarly account of the Serbian nation—dealing with the important 
strategical and geographical question involved in the future of the country—and is 
intended to put Serbia in its proper relation to Balkan problems and European 


policy. 


GREEK IDEALS. 


By C. DELISLE BURNS, Author of ‘Political Ideals,’ ‘The 
Morality of Nations,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A study of Greek life and thought as an inheritance belonging to every man of 
intelligence. The leading idea is that the Greeks valued sociability most highly. 
This stands out among the Greek conceptions of an admirable life and an ideal 
character. 


ENGLAND’S FIRST GREAT WAR 
MINISTER. 


How Wolsey made a New Army and Navy, and organized the 
English Expedition to Artois and Flanders in 1513. And how 
things which happened then may inspire and guide us now. By 
ERNEST LAW. 6s. net. 


LORD CROMER, writing in the Spectator : ‘‘ Any work on the literature and history 
of the sixteenth century from the pen of Mr. Ernest Law deserves the attention of 
the reading public. Ina most interesting essay he has presented to his country- 
men a picture of the statesman who for many long years guided the footsteps of 
Henry VIII. of a very different nature from that which has generally been accepted 
by the world at large.” 


CHESS STRATEGY : 


A Guide to Practical Play. 


By EDWARD LASKER, Winner of the Championships of 
London, 1914. Second Edition, Revised. 5s. net. 











York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2, 
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Price (Julius M.). Srtx Montus on THE ITALIAN Front: from the 

Stelvio to the Adriatic, 1915-1916. Chapman & Hall, 1917. 

9 in. 324 pp. il. index, 10/6 n. 940.9 

In this volume the war-artist and correspondent of The Illus- 

trated London News throughout the Italian campaign describes 

vividly the scenes witnessed by him in the Austro-Italian theatre 

of war, including the capture of Gorizia and great operations on 

the Carso. The book contains reproductions of many of Mr. Price’s 
striking pictures. 


Pym (Thomas Wentworth) and Gordon (Geoffrey). Papers FrRoM 
PicarDy ; by two Chaplains. Constable, 1917. 7} in. 237 pp., 
4/6 n. 940.9 
Most of these papers were written during the fighting on the 
Somme inthe summer and autumn of 1916; they are, however, the 
results of experience gained not only there, but also in other parts 
of France, in Flanders, and in a soldiers’ hospital at home. The 
effects of war on the individual, the soldier’s attitude to war, the 
character of the soldier, the numerous difficult problems met with 
by the chaplain at the front, and the position at home after the War, 
are among the subjects with which the writers deal, in some instances 
tentatively and in a questioning spirit. 


Raleigh (Sir Walter), THe War or Ipgas: an address to the 
Royal Colonial Institute delivered Dec. 12, 1916. Milford, 
1917. 74 in. 24 pp. paper, 6d. n. 940.9 


An interesting dissertation upon, and comparative study of, 
British and German psychology. The main subject-matter is the 
conflict between the venturesome initiative of the island race and 
the ideas of world-government resulting from it, and the German 
theory of complete subjection of the individual to the all-powerful 
society of which he is a member. 


Robertson (Right Hon. John Mackinnon). 
MATTER oF Fact. 
ld. 


The author gives an excerpt from ‘Le Mouvement Pacifiste’ 
(Berne), quoted ‘om an article by Prof. Schwalbe in the Deutsche 
Medizinische Wochenschrift of May 18, 1916, stating that the Mayor 
of Nuremberg has explicitly asserted that the allegations that 
French aviators had thrown bombs on the Nuremberg railway 
lines on Aug. 2, 1914, have been recognized to be false. Thus the 
report that French aviators had violated German territory is now 
shown by @ German official to have been untrue. This revelation 
is important, because the alleged acts of hostility were put forward 
next day by the German Ambassador at Paris as part of the 
grounds for the German declaration of war. 


GERMAN TRUTH AND A 
Fisher Unwin, 1917. 74 in. 10 pp. paper, 
940.9 


Russian Union of Zemstvos: a brief report of the Union’s activities 
during the War, with an introductory note by Prince G. E. 
Lvov, Chief Representative and President of the Russian 
Union of Zemstvos. London Committee of the Russian Union 
of Zemstvos, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, W.C., and P. S. King 
& Son, 1917. 10 in. 39 pp. paper, 1/ n. 940.9 


The English equivalent of “ Zemstvo” is rural county council, 
and the Russian Union of Zemstvos is a union of rural county 
councils. This Union has “ thrown out a broad net of innumerable 
institutions at the four fronts of the Russian army, in the interior 
of the country from Vladivostok down to Archangelsk and Erserum, 
in the allied countries of England and France, and beyond the 
Ocean—in distant America” (p. 1); and the pamphlet before us 
describes some of the work done, such as the organization of hospitals 
and hospital trains, the victualling of men engaged in war con- 
struction at the rear of the army, the relief of refugees, the supply 
of clothing to soldiers, provision of baths and washhouses, and the 
like. 


Swope (Herbert Bayard). InNstipe THE GERMAN EMPIRE IN THE 
THIRD YEAR OF THE WAR; with a foreword by James W. 
Gerard, late American Ambassador at Berlin. Constable, 
1917. 84 in. 309 pp., 5/ n. 940.9 


Mr. Swope spent three months in Germany during the latter 
part of 1916, and made observations as a trained reporter. He 
thinks that Germany is now “in her last phase,” and that a 
careful study of her conditions, attitude, and plans will help us to 
forecast the future of the world. He himself considers the 
problems involved from the German point of view, if not with 
German sympathies. Germany, he says, believes herself to be 
fighting for existence, and accuses England of a war of destruction. 
He thinks Germany is very from far exhaustion, and is ready to 
fight for ten years if necessary. Peace will come, he thinks, from 
the liberalizing of Germany, and will be a compromise. Though 
many of his opinions must be discounted by the Russian revolution 
and America’s entryjinto the War, his book deserves thoughtful 
scrutiny. 
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Seldes (Gilbert Vivian). THe UniTep StaTes anp THE WaR. Allen 
& Unwin [1917]. 7} in. 148 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 
The author has endeavoured to 
‘‘ write the record of the United States in the War as she deserves to have it 
written, with reference to her traditions and to the spirit of her people. Her 
history and her aptitudes alike forbade participation in the War. Even the 
thought of action was foreign to them until thirty months of war had passed. 
What happened then was an open attack upon the integrity of the Uniteg 
States as a free Government. It had nothing to do with the issues of the War 
except that in the struggle of lawlessness against law it was the lawless Power 
which was the aggressor against the United States.” 
See review. 


Viaud (Julien), pseud. Pierre Leti. 
French by Marjorie Laurie. Werner Laurie [1917]. 74 in. 
228 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 

Reims, Ypres, Furnes, Soissons, and other centres of the war- 

desecration, are the scenes of some of these touching word-pictures 
by Pierre Loti. He describes, with painful realism, a visit to a 
wine-cellar hastily converted into a field hospital for the reception 
and preliminary treatment of men asphyxiated by trench-gas; 
gives an account of a visit to the King of the Belgians ; and follows 
this by @ narrative of an interview with Queen Elizabeth. The 
book is interesting throughout, and the translator’s share has been 
well done. 


*Washburn (Stanley), THE Russian OFFENSIVE: being the Third 
Volume of ‘Field Notes from the Russian Front,’ embraci 
the period from June 5th to September Ist, 1916. Constable, 
1917. 9 in. 193 pp. il. map, 7/6 n. 940.9 

A series of articles written from the Russian front by the special 
correspondent of The Times, and now published in book-form. 

The author deals in detail with the Russian operations on the Kovel 

front, and has illustrated the volume with fifty-two photographs 

taken by Mr. George H. Mewes. 


Wak; translated from the 


*Whitton (F. E.). Toe Marne Campaicn (Campaigns and their 
Lessons). Constable, 1917. 9 in. 326 pp. maps, bibliog. index, 
10/6 n. 940.9 

Major Whitton’s able summary of the events preceding the 
retirement from Mons, and his luminous analysis and appreciation 
of the subsequent operations known as the Battle of the Marne, 
will be useful to civilian and military readers alike. Hallam re- 
garded @ decisive battle as one which would have materially altered 
the history of the world, had it ended differently, and the author 
declares that in this sense the Battle of the Marne was undoubtedly 
decisive. Major Whitton takes a far different view of the chrono- 
logical and strategical history of this complicated struggle from 
that of Mr. Belloc’s ‘First Phase.’ His conclusion concerning the 
early stages of the War is that, after six weeks of fighting with 
an intensity hitherto unknown, “the outstanding feature was the 
failure of the German plan of campaign.” LEight clear maps illus- 


trate the book. 
J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Barrington-Kennett (Ellinor F.). Four LirrLe BrRorTHERS: a story 
for children ; illustrated by Gordon Browne. Wells Gardner 
[1917]. 84 in. 90 pp. col. il., 2/6 n. J. F. 

A simply written story of the nursery days, ‘‘ with Daddy and 

Mother,” of four nice little boys at a Hall in the country. At the 

end of the book it is stated that three of the four brothers, grown up 

since the tale was written, have given their lives in action for their 
king and country. 


Codd (Clara M.). THEOSOPHY FOR VERY LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Theosophical Publishing House, 1916. 


Madrass 

7} in. 49 pp. limp cloth. 

J. 212 

Talks about ‘The World’s Father,’ ‘ God’s Plan,’ ‘ Where we go 
to when we die,’ ‘ The Fairies,’ &e. 


Douglas (John Albert), THe Story or THE Goop SHEPHERD. 

Wells Gardner [1916]. 84 in. 91 pp. il. boards, 1/6n. J. 232.9 

A simply written account of the life of Christ, intended for children, 
and attractively illustrated. 


Fitzgerald (Frances). THE CHILDREN AT KANGAROO CREEK. 
British Australasian, 1916. 217 pp. il., 2/6 n. 

An account of the adventures and daily life of two brothers and 
two sisters, who during their uncle’s absence from Melbourne are sent 
to stay with another guardian and his wife. The last-named is 
harsh and ill-tempered, and by her unkindness goads a little cripple 
nephew into running away from the farm. Eventually, everything 
turns out happily. The story is very readable. 


Leonard (Mrs. Frances), TRAVELLING Twins; illustrated by T- 
Noyes Lewis. Wells Gardner [1916]. 84 in. 191 pp. il., a > 


‘The 
pi 


A story of two little boys, one of whom “ran when he walked,” 
and the other ‘‘ walked when he ran.” Their journey is along the 
King’s Way, and the goal is the Happy Land. One boy strays 
from the track, but ultimately finds the way. 











